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EMPIRICALLY DETERMINED GRADE NORMS AS A FACTOR 
IN THE EDUCATIONAL MALADJUSTMENT OF THE 
“AVERAGE” CHILD 


Part Il. The Age-Grade Status of Children in the 90-109 1.Q. Group 
ZILPHA MAIN 
University of Southern California 
and 
ELLEN ALICE HORN 
Educational Research and Guidance Department, Los Angeles City Schools 


INTRODUCTION 
Tue question has been raised’ as to whether present grade achieve- 
ment norms are not unfair to the child of average mental ability. The 
rgument advaneed is that if norms for a given grade are based on the 
erformanee of all pupils in that grade, as is the present practice, then 
e “‘average’’ child who enters school within the first six months allowed 
, iv law is handicapped, not only in the first grade, but inereasingly so 
; s he advanees through the grades. 
E One way to investigate the validity of this view is to make an age- 
vrade study of children in the 90-109 1.Q. group. If it be found that 
ihe progress records of a group of ‘‘average’’ children result in an age- 
erade distribution that shows a large and increasing proportion of over- 
age pupils, then there is grounds for saying that the achievement norms 
ire too difficult, and consequently the assumption that the ‘‘average’’ 
child should, under present conditions, make a grade a year is unten- 
ble. 
‘* Age for grade’’ a discrete measure, not an over-lapping one.—The 
pivotal point in this study is that ‘‘normal age for grade’” is limited to a 


a 


+ 


* Horn, Ellen Alice, and Main, Zilpha. ‘‘ Empirically Determined Grade Norms as 

Factor in the Educational Maladjustment of the ‘‘Average’’ Child. Part I. A 

ritieal Evaluation of Actual Grade Placements of Children in the 90-109 L.Q. Group,’’ 
Journal of Educational Research, XXXI (October, 1937), pp. 81-89. 

"Ayer says, ‘‘Lack of agreement as to what constitutes normal age for a given 
crade has been the chief cause of unreliability among the thousands of reports on the 
relative pereentages of over-age normal, and under-age pupils.’’ Ayer, Fred C. 
‘School Progress,’’ Chapter IL in Pupil Personnel, Guidance, and Counseling, Review 
‘f Educational Research, 111 (June, 1933), p. 195. 
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span of six months for each term of school. Positive arguments in sup- 
port of this shorter length of step have already been given,* but the 
strength of the choice will become increasingly apparent if the use of 
the more customary overlapping age span is first critically analyzed. 
Three weaknesses deserve careful attention. First, as the users of the 
overlapping age span themselves have pointed out, it is not an exact 
measure ; second, its acceptance was largely a matter of traditional usage 
and authority ; and third, its logie is based on a confusion as to the ends 
it should serve. 

The lack of exactness inherent in the overlapping age method was 
pointed out by Ayres, even when he advocated it. ‘‘In the application 
of the age standard there is a certain generosity in the accepted measure. 
If we do not consider a child in the first grade as above normal until 
after the age of eight, we must recognize that for those who enter the 
first grade early—say exactly at six—we have already a margin which 
permits a child to spend two years in the first grade without coming in 
the retarded elass.’"* The defense following this statement is interesting: 
‘That this margin is justified appears from the record of frequent fail 
ure and absence in the first primary grade.’ The inexactness of meas- 
urement that characterizes the use of overlapping ages is succinetly stated 
in a criticism of the two-year* span by Lurton. ‘‘Its effect is to con 
ceal one year’s retardation for each and every child during his progress 
through the grades, provided he entered at six years . . . It is clear, then 
that by the method Mr. Ayres used it is possible for every child in an 
entire school system to be retarded one year and yet for the system to 
appear absolutely free from retarded pupils.’” 

Since the weakness of the overlapping age span was fully recognized, 
one wonders how it came to be so generally accepted. From examining the 
later studies it appears that most of them make no explanatory comment ; 
or include a note like this, ‘‘ These norms have been used in a number of 
comparable studies.’’** Turning then to Ayres as an early authority, we 

* Horn, Ellen Alice, and Main, Zilpha., Op. eit. 

* Avres, Leonard P. Laggards in Our Schools. (New York, Charities Publication 
Committee, Russell Sage Foundation, 1909), p. 42. 

‘Ayres, Leonard P. Ibid, 

*Where the twice-a-year promotion policy was adopted, the use of the one-year 
overlapping span was adopted, but the grounds for criticism were merely lessened, not 
eliminated. 

*Lurton, Freeman E. ‘‘ Retardation Statistics from the Smaller Minnesota 
Towns,’’ Psychological Clinic, V (March, 1911), p. 14. 

* Blose, D. T., and Covert, T. An Age-Grade Study cf 7,682 Elementary Pupils 


in 45 Consolidated Schools, Pamphlet No. 8 (Washington: Office of Education, D+ 
partment of the Interior, 1930), p. 3. 
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vain find ‘usage’ the stated explanation. ‘‘These ages have been ac- 
cepted by common consent as the ‘normal ages’ for these grades by nearly 
Jl the schoolmen who have interested themselves in the problem.’”® Since 
he first age-grade report is aceredited’® to Superintendent Maxwell, we 
read with interest and then disappointment this statement by him: ‘‘ For 
a proper understanding of the facts, it is necessary to bear in mind that 
ihe normal ages of children in the several grades, if they enter at six 
vears or six years and a half, and are not retarded during their course, are 
as follows: First year grades . .. 6 to 8 years, 2d year grades... 7 to 9 
vears,’’ and so on.*! Fortunately, a note by the editors of this volume is 
more informing: 

In 1904, Dr. Maxwell returned ‘in his Greater New York Report, 

to the plan he had followed in Brooklyn from 1887-1898’ of report- 

ing the ages of pupils. He made the important addition, however, of 

firing the limits of normal age for each grade, so as to determine 
the proportion of over age pupils in the grades. These limits have 
been adopted with practical uniformity throughout the U.S... .™ 

(Italies ours) 

It seems to be the unavoidable conclusion that the practice of employing 
overlapping ages rests largely on traditional usage. 

It cannot be said, however, that tradition entirely accounts for the 
wide acceptance of a measure that was recognized as inexact. The follow- 
ing quotation is probably expressive of the reasoning that lies back of the 
use of the overlapping age span. ‘‘The Compulsory Education Law does 
not compel a child to go to school until he is seven years old, but a pupil 
may enter grade 1A at the age of six. The present standard of six to 
seven years for the entering grade 1A would seem, therefore, to be justi- 
fied.’"** The guiding principle in this viewpoint seems to be that no child 
who entered school within the age limit set by the compulsory education 
law should be regarded as other than in the ‘‘at age’’ group. According 
to this logie, the double promotion period as normal age for grade became 
a necessity. 


*Ayres, Leonard P. Op. cit., p. 38. 

* Odell, Charles W. The Progress and Elimination of School Children in Tilinois, 
Bureau of Educational Research Bulletin, No. 19 (Urbana: University of Illinois, 
1924), p. 2. 

™ Maxwell, William H. A Quarter of a Century of Public School Development 
New York: The American Book Company, 1912), p. 148. 

“ Maxwell, William H. Ibid. 

“Campbell, Harold G. Thirty-sixth Annual Report of the Superintendent of 
Schools, Part Il (City of New York: Board of Education, 1933-34), p. 98. 
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Further, the use of the overlapping age span was not without its sup- 
posed advantage. By adopting an age span that ineluded all pupils who 
entered school within the compulsory age limit, it became practicall) 
certuin that all those who were older than these ages for grade had mad: 
slow progress, for of course practically none entered later than the com 
pulsory age limit. So though the ‘‘at age’’ group ineluded a wide mar- 
gin of eases which might have had a failure, at least those that it marked 
off as over age could be considered as retarded, that is, as having made 
slow progress. In this way and to this extent the system of overlapping 
ages may be said to depict both progress and age-grade status in one meas 
ure. Actually, it measured neither accurately, and in addition, it greatly 
obscured the issue. 

The question to be answered by an age-grade study is not what prog- 
ress children are making, but merely what is the age composition of the 
grades. If this primary purpose of the age-grade study had been kept 
in mind, it seems hardly likely that the overlapping age span would have 
come into wide usage. If the aim of an inquiry is to depict the age com 
position of the grades, then consecutive, discrete age steps are called for, 
and to use overlapping ages obviously defeats the purpose of the study. 
It is true that the child, who enters school just within the compulsory 
age limit and is promoted every term, makes ‘‘normal’’ progress, that is. 
a grade a year; but in respect to the children, who enter school as soon 
as the entrance law permits and who also make ‘‘normal’’ progress, he is 
at all times over-age for grade. It appears, then, that the logic of the over 
lapping age span is unsound. It is based on a confusion as to the ends to be 
served by an age-grade study. 

This matter of overlapping ages has been eriticized in detail in this 
article, not only beeause our age-grade table is based on a discrete age 
span for each grade, but also, and even more so, because acceptance of the 
principle of non-overlapping ages is essential to our thesis that term 
achievement norms should be based only upon the performance of pupils 
who enter school within the first six months of age allowed by entrance 
laws. Furthermore, norms so based should also be determined by the 
performance of children of average mental ability, in order that we may 
be sure that ‘‘average’’ children may make a grade a year. 


COLLECTION AND TREATMENT OF DATA 
In the present study it has been necessary to modify the regular pro- 
cedure in an age-grade study, in order that it could be determined with 
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certainty that the increasing proportion of those ‘‘over age for grade”’ 
was aetually due to retardation. Hence, the original data are progress 
records. These have been put into an age-grade table for the reason that 
a lear picture is thus obtained, both of the proportion of ‘‘average’’ chil- 
dren who enter later than the first six months allowed by law, and of the 
vyade-to-grade inereases of various amounts of retardation. 

The data for this study are based on a total of 866 pupils consisting 
of the following groups: 414 at the 90-109 I.Q. level who are now in 
junior high schools; 452 who are now in the 4th, 5th, and 6th grades, 
241 of these being at the 90-109 I.Q. level and 211 having I.Q.’s of 110 
or higher. The 414 pupils for whom we have progress data for six com- 
plete grades are regarded as the major study group, the other two groups 
being used as checks and for comparison. 

The intelligence quotient used for each child was his modal one, 
most pupils having been given three to five tests. In the junior high 
school group no eases were used with less than two quotients and these 
only when they represented scores on later-than-primary tests; in the 
elementary group a few eases were included that had only one quotient, 
provided that that one was on one of the late tests. The tests included 
were the Detroit First Grade, Pintner-Cunningham, Otis Primary, Hag- 
verty-Detroit, Kuhlmann-Anderson, Detroit Primary, Stanford-Binet, 
National, Otis Intermediate, and Terman. The [.Q. distribution in the 
iiajor group shows some selection at the lower end, as special care was 
taken not to inelude any eases that might be lower than 90 L.Q. 

The data for the major group includes all cases having complete data 
und being in the 90-109 I.Q. group in two large junior high schools of good 
ieighborhood and 25 eases from a junior high school whose enrollment 
was about half Mexican. A check on these data showed no racial effect 
and they were therefore included in the study. The elementary school 
data were drawn from four schools, which were also in average, or 
slightly above average neighborhoods. Hollerith equipment greatly facil- 
itated the combining of these eases into an age-grade table. The data do 
vot, of course, represent the condition in any one school nor at any one 
(ime, being, rather, data on the same children throughout. In ecomput- 
ug normal age for grade the six months span of 5 years, 9 months through 
() years, 2 months was used for those entering in the spring term, while 
‘or those entering in the fall the ages 5 years, 10 months through 6 years, 
‘months was used.** 


“ Horn, Ellen Alice, and Main, Zilpha, op. cit. (See footnote 11). 
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RESULTS 

Age on first entering B1.—Information on the entrance age of ‘ay. 
erage’’ children has more than a theoretical relation to our problem. Sine 
more than 50 percent enter school within the first six months allowed by 
law, then on the mere basis of numbers the norms should be designed 
for these pupils.” The average entrance age for the total 866 pupils 


was 72.8 months; that for the 423 boys was 72.9 months while the ay 


TABLE |! 


AGE-GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF PRoGRESS DATA FoR 199 GIRLS 


At Under Age Norma! Over Age 
Entrance 1 Term Age — A 
to 1 Term 2 Terms 3 Terms 
No Cy No % No. LA No (% No 
Spring Entrance to B1, N 76 
Bl , a 2.6 47 88.2 5 6.6 r- 2.6 
Al . : l 1.3 53 69.7 19 25.0 } 4.0 
B2 ‘ : 1 1.3 49 64.5 23 30.2 ; 1.0 
A2 1 1.3 46 60.5 24 31.6 3 4.0 2 9 
B3 1 1.3 44 57.9 26 34.2 3 4.0 2 2A 
1 1.3 41 53.9 29 38.2 3 4.0 2 a 
B4 1 13 4% 56.6 27 85.5 3 4.0 2 2 
A4 l 1.3 38 50.0 32 42.1 3 4.0 2 oe 
B5 l 13 37 48.7 29 38.2 7 9.2 2 
\5 . : e 1 1.3 35 46.0 o1 40.8 > 6.6 4 
B6 1 1.3 t4 447 32 42.1 5 6.6 4 
(6 l 1.3 iS 4i4 32 $2.1 6 7.9 4 
B7 ‘ 1 13 33 43.4 82 42.1 6 7.9 4 


Fall Entrance to Bl, N 123 


Bl 6 1.9 89 72.4 26 21.1 2 1.6 
Al 4 3 78 63.4 u8 30.9 3 =.4 
Be 4 3 72 58.5 41 13.3 6 19 
AZ , 4 3.3 66 53.6 44 35.8 a 7.3 

Age 
BS 4 3.3 62 50.4 6 37.4 11 s.9 
A3 4 3.3 58 47.1 17 18.2 } 10.6 1 
Ra + 8.3 57 46.3 i6 17.4 15 12.2 1 8 
Aa : ‘ 3 55 447 46 i7.4 15 12.2 ; 2.4 
B5 4 3 2 62.2 46 17.4 15 12.2 6 4 
A5 4 13 40 19.8 i7 18.2 17 13.8 6 4 
6 1 t3 i7 18.2 47 8.2 7 18 8 t 
\6 i 3 45 16.6 47 18.2 s 6 ” 
7 4 t.3 44 15.8 in 9.0 1s 14.6 v 


Compare Horn and Main op. ett. p. 86. 
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erage for the 443 girls was 72.7 months. The median entrance age for 
all eases was 73.0 months. Computed on the basis of spring and fall en- 
trance, the median age for the 332 pupils entering in the spring term was 
72.1 months, and for the 534 pupils entering in the fall term 73.7 months. 
Normal age for grade, as computed in this study, i.e., on the basis of the 
first six months allowed by law, was found to include 88.6 percent of 
‘hose entering in the spring term and 74.5 percent of those entering in the 
fall term. Those under age for grade represented 4.5 percent in the spring 
term and 6.9 pereent in the fall term, while the percentages of those over 
ave for grade were 6.9 and 18.6 respectively, the latter difference appar- 


TABLE IT 


AGE-GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF PROGRESS DATA FOR 215 Boys 


At Under Age Normal Over Age 
trance —- - “ — ——— ——————-~ 
to 1 Term Age 1 Term 2 Terms 3 Terms 4 Terms 
No % No % No. % No. % No. L/- No % 
Spring Entrance to B1, N 88 
7 8.0 75 85.2 4 45 1.1 1 1.1 
rY 4.5 63 71.6 17 19.3 2 2.8 2 2.3 
2 2.3 §2 59.1 26 29.5 7 8.0 1 1.1 
2 2.3 45 48.9 29 32.9 13 14.8 1 1.1 
2 2.3 40 45.5 4 30.7 17 19.3 2 2.3 
2 2.3 36 40.9 3 $5.2 15 17.0 4 4.5 
i 2 2.3 39.8 30 84.1 16 8.2 4 4.5 1 1.1 
i 2 2.3 37.5 27 30.7 21 23.9 1 4.5 1 1.1 
2 2.3 2 36.4 30 34.1 17 19.3 6 6 1 1.1 
3 2.3 1 35.2 1 35.2 16 12.2 7 8.0 1 1.1 
1 1.1 a1 35.2 ‘1 35.2 18 20.5 6 6.8 1 1.1 
1 1.1 31 35.2 30 34.1 17 19.3 8 9.1 1 1.1 
1 1.1 28 31.8 1 35.2 19 1.6 8 9.1 1 11 
Fall Entrance to B1, N 127 
3 2.4 89 70.1 31 24.4 4 3.1 
2 1.6 74 58.3 39 30.7 12 9.4 
3 2.4 62 48.8 46 36.2 14 11.0 2 1.6 
2 1.6 51 40.2 50 39.4 21 16.5 3 2.4 
2 1.6 46 36.2 52 40.9 ze 17.3 4 3.1 1 8 
2 1.6 43 33.9 53 41.7 19 15.0 10 7.9 
4 . 1.6 45 33.9 51 40.2 31 16.5 10 +9 
‘ 2 1.6 41 32.3 51 40.2 21 16.5 12 9.4 
2 16 43 33.9 47 37.0 21 16.5 13 10.2 1 8 
2 1.6 a8 29.9 45 37.8 22 17.3 13 10.2 4 3.1 
6 2 1.6 36 28.3 47 37.0 24 18.9 14 11.0 4 3.1 
t 2 1.6 36 22.3 48 37.8 23 18.1 13 10.2 5 3.9 
2 1.6 34 26.8 50 39.4 24 18.9 13 10.2 4 3.1 








i 
| 
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ently being due to a preference for fall entrance. From these data jj a 
appears that the significance of the factor of late entranee has been « 
siderably over-estimated. 

Comparing the pupils having intelligence quotients of 90-109 w 
those having quotients above 109, we find that of the average abi 
group 6.0 percent were under age, 77.4 percent normal age, and 14.1 y» 
cent over age for grade; while of the higher ability group 6.7 percent 
were under age, 87.1 percent normal age, and 6.2 percent over age fo. 
grade. The spring-fall difference is approximately the same for bh 
groups. In terms of averages the 90-99 I.Q. group entered at the age 
73.4 months, the 100-109 I.Q. group at 72.7 months, the 110-119 1.4) 
group at 72.1 months, and the 120 1.Q. group at 72.2 months. \I 


AGE-GRADE INDICES 


Average ability group—data for six grades.—Sincee the data in Tables 
I and II are of the same pupils in each grade, these indices give age-gra: 
status and also indicate progress, a result not obtained with the usu 
age-grade table. The figures show that though a large percentage of pupi!s 
enter B1 as soon as they are allowed to by law, yet only a relatively sma 
proportion remain at normal age for grade by the time they have com 
pleted the work of the six grades. Each term sees the proportion ( 
pupils who are of normal age for grade decreasing while the proportior 
of pupils who are one and two terms over age increase. At the sam 
time still other ‘‘average’’ pupils become three and four terms over ag 
(Chart 1). The girls (Table I) fare somewhat better than the boys, y 
only half of those who started out at normal age for grade finished tha' 
way. Of the boys (Table IT) only about three-eighths who entered B! 
at normal age for grade also entered B7 at normal age for grade, On! 
four boys in the spring entrance group were in the one term over-ag 
group at entrance, yet 31 were in this group by the end of the 6th grad 
similarly there was ene who entered B1 two terms over age for grax: 
and 19 who entered B7 that much retarded. 

Later average ability group—data for grades B1-B4.—Since the dat 
for the above group were for those who are now in junior high school 
it was thought that data secured on groups entering later might show 


different picture. The data from those still enrolled in elementary grad 
are given in Table III. While both groups start out with 77 percent a‘ 
normal age for grade, by the end of the B4 grade the group enterin x 
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had only 36 percent remaining in the normal group, while the group 
in junior high had 40 percent. 

Comparison of average ability group with higher ability group.—The 
of pupils above 109 1.Q. is quite different. Whereas those at nor- 
ige for grade in the average ability group dropped from 77 percent 
e total at entrance to 36 percent of the total by the end of the B4 
le, those in the higher ability group dropped from 87 percent only to 
reent of the total. (Table LV 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
\n investigation into the practice of using overlapping ages fails to 


TABLE III 


\GE-GRADE DISTRIBUTION FoR 241 PUPILS* Wuo ARE OF AVERAS ABI 
AND WuHo ARE NOw IN GRADES 4, 5, AND 6 
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reveal any adequate grounds for the use of an age span for grade that 
longer than a grade. or that begins later than the earliest entry 
allowed by law. The present study, based on such an ag span, shows t 
though a large proportion of children in the 90-109 1.Q. group ent 


hool as early aS they may and SO constitute a large at-age group at 1 
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nning, yet each successive grade shows a steadily decreasing propor- 
of at-age pupils and a similarly increasing proportion of pupils who 
ne, two, three, and even four terms over age. Yet all of these chil- 
. were of average mental ability and should have completed the work 
e six elementary grades on scheduled time. The principal explanation 
ears to be that the achievement norms for the grades were too high. 
contention is further supported by the very different age-grade 
is of the group of above-average children. The conelusion seems ob- 
s that achievement norms should not be based on the ability of a 
de as at present composed, but should be designed to permit the ‘‘ay 
ve’? child who enters at legal age to continue through the grades with 


failure. 














A READING VOCABULARY FOR THE FOURTH GRADE 
ALBERT O, BERGLUND 
iH etka Publie School 

INVESTIGATORS have been at work for many years trying to determ 
what words should constitute the child’s vocabulary for various pur; 
and at various age levels. School men have long deemed it necessary 
the field of reading to have available a good word list which indicates to 
a reasonable degree those words which the child should be expected 
know at each grade level of reading. Horn prepared a first grade list as 
the beginning of graded word lists.‘ Gates then presented his word 
for the primary grades.* No higher grade lists were prepared until Dol 
and Buckingham became interested in conducting their Combined Word 
Studies subsidized by one of the larger publishing houses.* This stud 
proved to be the most extensive investigation ever attempted. It combined 
ten of the larger word studies previously reported by other investigat: 
and a new Free Association Study into a composite list. The chief limit 
tion of this list is that it is not definitely graded. There are many cont. 
dictions in the placement of most of the words, some varying as much 
four grades at elementary level. The present list tends to complicate rath: 
than simplify the problem of vocabularies. 

Thorndike prest nted a word list consisting of some twenty thousar 
words based on counts of approximately nine and one half million wor 
derived from literature for children, the Bible and English classies, text 
books, books on various industries, newspapers and magazines, corr 
spondence, and the Encyclopedia Britannica.* This list is of great val 
for many purposes, but it has three major limitations which prevent 
satisfactory use in reading. First, the list is derived to a gereat extel 
from adult material. The words thus obtained would not necessarily b 
representative of children’s reading material. Seeond, the Thorndike lis 
is based on word-forms taking no account of the several meanings 
some words. For example, note may refer to a letter, a musical sound 

* Horn, Ernest. ‘‘The Commonest Words in the Spoken Vocabulary of Childr 
Up to and Including Six Years of Age,’’ Report of the National Committee on Rea 
ng, Twenty-fourth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Educati: 
Part I (1925), pp. 186-198. 

*Gates, A. I. A Reading Vocabulary for the Primary Grades, New York: Tea 
rs College, Columbia University, 1926. 

b ngham, B. R., and Doleh, E. W { Combined Word List. Chieago: G 


. Thorn like, I L. A Teac her’s Wor k Book of wl, Wo ds, New York: Tea 
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ee. ete Though know ledge of word iorms 18 essential in r ading, clear 
prehension is attained through word-meaning. Third, the Thorndike 
S not eraded to show at what erade level in school the word should 


ight. The words are arranged only by frequeney of appearance in 


c e source material. This does not give the teacher or author of children’s 
ding material sufficient information about the range of vocabulary for 
) viven grade to inelude or exclude a great many words of questionable 
P ‘cement, 
: Horn’s list of the 10,000 words most commonly used in Ww riting is 
; sed on over five million running words used in correspondence.” This 
: also has limitations which prevent its satisfactory use in reading. 
” ;, rst, the words in the list represent word-knowledge necessary for writ- 
It is gwen rally eoneeded that children have a much larger reading 
2 cabulary than they do writing. It was, therefore, felt that the list did 
: represent the breadth of material which children are accustomed to 
* d. Second, the list is based almost entirely on adult material. Third, 
: list is not graded. 
t! 
An attempt was made by Dale to grade the Thorndike list by ascer- 
ning the familiarity of the words to pupils in fourth, sixth and eighth 
ades.® This is a ste p im the right direction, but the list still has the 
er two limitations of the Thorndike list. 
: Sinee the erading ot the Thorndike or Horn lists would not fill ade- 
*” tely the requirements of a good reading vocabulary, and the Gates list 
. rminated at the third grade, the writer decided to develop a new list 
: words that would be representative of the vocabulary for the fourth 


rade and in this way help extend the graded reading vocabulary upward 


one more § rade. 


The writer has been engaged for the past seven years in teaching men 

ly ré tarded ehildre n and has found it nee ssary to wre a considerable 
int of reading material for remedial readers of third and fourth 

ide reading ability. In so doing he found it very helpful to have a 
ocabulary list for the grade for which he was writing as a guide to 
nsure his material coming within the comprehension of those children 
Much material was written for third grade level using the Gates pri- 


ry list as a guide. The work progressed satisfactorily until an attempt 


Horn, Ernest. A Basic Writina Vocab ry Unive rsity o! lowa Monograph in 
eation, First series No. 4, April, 1926. 
: Dale, E los r. Familiarity of 8 Commo Words to P pus in the Fourth, NSirth 
| Fioghth Grades. Uny ublished sty dy of the Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio 


te University. 
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was made to write at fourth grade level. An effort was made to seeu 
a vocabulary list that contained the fourth vrade words. There bei 
none reported, the writer de eided to deve lop one to meet the need. It w; 
hoped that the words so obtained would be of some value to other teacher 
vrade children and authors of reading material for that grad 
In deve oping the new fourth grade list it was decided to inelude in 
any words contained in the Gates primary list and not found in 
e new study, ther by making the list an extension of the Gates list 
Gates’ list is the result of a study to determine what words childre 
n the primary grades should learn to read and when they should learn 
em The list contains some fifteen hundred words based on Thorn 
dike s commonest twenty five hundred, Moor’s count of children’s lite 
ire,> Packer's vocabulary of ten first grade readers,’® and Horn’s com 
monest words in the spoken vocabulary of children up to and ineluding 
six years of age The words obtained from this investigation were ther 
appraised for utility, interest, and difficulty in reading in the three pi 


mary grades 


MI HOD OF SELECTING WORDS 


t was decided for the purpose of this studv to analvze the words con 
fained ~T ected hooks ror ehildre n ot t} e tourth orade ‘| nese books 
vere to represent hig standard ol quality, wide usage 1n schools, sult 


ability tor Tourth erade reading, and high interest to childre n. The words 
contained in these sources were to be listed according to frequency of 
occurrence Account was to be taken of word-meaning by listing eacl 
word, the meaning of which was not obvious, according to its meaning 


ind part of speech. It was to be assumed that a root word and its derived 


forms were not one and the same word. but were all different words 


CRITERIA FOR SELECTING THE BOOKS 


ly orde} That representative fourth eracd hooks he used for the study 


wis ake el d TO use SIX basal readers ot wl ich one Was To he selected fol 


{ toe \ | j ; 
An unpublished study supervised by Annie Moor of Teachers College, Columbi 
Packer, P. F. ‘*The Vocabularies of Ten First Readers,’’ Report of the S 
a I tte n Silent Read Twentieth Y« DO0k oO in National Societ 
he s I Part II (1921), pp. 127-244 
lt } Py Ise is 
(y % we { st etion I i Rk ading Vo ! i te ede } 0 
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} iterary merit and the other five were to be among the most widely 
d in fourth grade throughout the country. Five supplementary read 
of fietion type that were well liked by children of fourth grade and 

; e placed within the fourth grade in reading difficulty according to 

7 S| hburne’s The Right Book jor thre Right Child were To be s« lected 

1} r more books were to be drawn from the fie ld of social science These 
re to be of historical, geographical, or sociological importance; well 

:, ed by fourth grade children, and of fourth grade reading difficulty 

) me book on arithmetic was to be chosen on the basis of wide usage in 

n th erades. It was felt that these sources should indicate to a high 

yree the vocabulary required for fourth grade reading. 

n 


METHOD OF SELECTING THE BOOKS 


l | rhe basal reader selected for its lite rary value Was chosen alter st idly 
Simpson’s investigation of basal readers'’* and Bobbs-Merrill’s com 


rson. ol basal readers ‘4 (on the basis ot these Two investigations the 


> hhes Verrill Fa arth Reade r was chose 1) tol THIS StI idly as The iy ST in 
ry Valle of all fourth readers 


} 


[In order to ascertain the most widely used basal readers two of the 
; er publishing houses were asked to name their chief competitors in 
ic urth erade basal field Both houses sent a list Ihe [WoO LISTS Were 
, v? compared and the five books appearing o7 both lists were selected 
vic ly used throuel out the country 
he five supplementary readers of fietion type and tour social science 
7 ders were obtained by selecting thirty-four titles from Washburne’s 
7 Lie Right Bool. for the Right Child tor tourt erade reading and sul 
tting these titles to twenty four teachers ol c ildren Wil fourth gerade 


ling ability in the Winnetka public schools. These teachers consulted 


children’s reading reports which indicate how well the children liked 
books and their degree ot difficulty and indieated on the list afte) 
title the number of children liking the book well One of the best 
oks I have ever read From these lists were selected the books recei 


thie highest n imbe r ot votes 


Was \\ The 1 B } ij (ij \ DD 
! 10 | ) ] 
Simpson, Mable E. ‘‘An A S r 

Ss lo ft f } h i] | ‘ ! 
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The arithmetic book was selected in the same manner as the five b 
readers. Two large publishing houses were asked to name their e 
competitors in fourth grade arithmetie books. From this inquiry 
Standard Service Arithmetic by Knight, Studebaker and Ruch 


St leeted. 
Ihe complete list ot hooks used in t} eC i} vestigation follow : 


Basal readers 
Bobbs-Merrill Fourth Reader, Baker and Bake1 
Child Story Reader, Freeman and Johnson 
Elson-Gray Basic Reader, Elson and Gray 
Vagic Hours, Gates and Ayer \ 


Ne u Trails, Row land 


Fiction 
Chi-wee, Moon F 
Pe pp the Duc k. Wells t 
Prince and Rove r at Clowe rfield Farm, (orton 
The House at Pooh Corner, Milne 
The Story of Mrs. Tubbs, Lofting 
Social Science 
American History for Little Folks, Blaisdell 
Early Cave Man. Dopp 
Pilgrim Stories, Humphery 


The Foods We Eat. Carne ntel 


Arithmetie 


Nianda d Ner Ye Arith 4 C. Knie ; Sy ae hake rs nd Rueh 
ES FOLLOWED IN THE WORD ANALY : 
l All words were counted including nonsense words and proper now 
: ‘ 
2. Hyphenated words were counted as one word 
Kve rv torm ot a word was listed aS a separatt word | ne ; ddition ( “ 
Ss. 1238. ly. or. *., 635. d, ed, nd. and ntoanv root word ea ised Thos 


words to he listed nas Ne parate words 
4. Different entries were made for any change in spelling of root word 
HS dé roplane and airplane. 


®. Homographs like bill (a beak) and bill (a statement) were listed 


separate words with the meaning indicated 


b (‘ontractions and possessives were listed as separate vords 
7. Each word was listed according to its meaning bv part of spee 
where tS meaning was not ob tous 
‘a l'o the final list were added 150 words eontamed mm (,ates prin ! 
list, but not found in this analysis These words were given _ 
’ ‘ 


‘ 


queney of ‘‘G.’’ (Gates 
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METHOD EMPLOYED IN THE WORD ANALYSIS 


\n attempt was made to develop a sampling method of word analysis 
e time and money. The Bobbs-Merrill Fourth Reader was used to 
he sampling method for validity. A complete word count was made 

ig every word the child was expected to read. Various samplings 
then tried and compared with the complete word count to determine 

t relationship, if any, existed.’ There was a tendency toward a con 
relationship found with the words of high frequency, but with 

ds of average and low frequency there was very little relationship 

\s a result of this finding no further attempt was made to sample the 

ining material. It was felt that though a complete analysis of the 
hooks would be desirable, the cost would be prohibitive. It was 

ded to analyze every fifth line of each book and use the results with- 


treatment to increase the number of words. A frequency tabulation 


s then made of the words encountered by this method. 


From this 
lation the final list was made. 


HOW THE FINAL LIST WAS SELECTED 
‘he words selected for the final list were chosen on the basis of fre- 
ney of occurrence in the analysis. With the exe ption ot proper nouns, 
words which had a frequency of four or over and appeared in at least 
sourees were selected. Proper nouns were treated differently due to 
facet that these words have a tendency to be peculiar to certain books 
l ant 


ithors only. Though ‘‘Pegasus’’ appeared with a frequeney of 43 


( study, It was used by only one author inh only one book. | nless 


wthorne’s The Winged Horse was used for fourth grade reading, the 
d would probably never have oceasion to learn the word in this grade 
‘ould not be assumed, therefore, that ‘‘Pegasus’’ was of sufficient im 
tance to include it in the list. In order to secure representative proper 
ns, it was decided to include only those which had a frequency of four 
er and did not depend on any one souree tor more than half of their 


The completed analysis was found to contain approximately 10,000 
erent words. There were 3598 words occurring only once in the analy 
1680 oeeurring twice and 965 words occurring three times. When 


ese words of on two and three frequeney were eliminated from the 


if le ft 3750 words Ot these s() 1 reent were ¢ ntirely differs ni words 
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on 
This leaves a list of 3000 new and different words to constitute the fom d | 
grade reading vocabulary. t ] 
SOME USES OF THE WORD LIST 
This list should prove of special help to teachers who write supp Chi 
mentary reading material for remedial readers. Though the list has its a0 OM 
limitations, it gives an idea of what words the child should be expected , fae 
to know. The teacher can easily determine the degree of difficulty of hi i, 
material by consulting the frequeney scores of the words she is using tril 
For this type of work it is recommended that only the word meaning 
that are listed be used. For more advanced work the derived forms 
these words may be used sparingly. 
Vocabulary drills can easily be constructed from this list to insur 
complete mastery of the necessary words for good fourth grade reading Fol 
Special emphasis can be placed on word meaning. ne; 
A more intelligent basis for selection of readers is made possible b a 
this list. An important element in the evaluation of a book is the extent to ind 
to which the vocabulary is suitable for the grade in which it is to be used 
This can be ascertained by taking a sampling of a sufficient number o! 
pages of the books under consideration and comparing the words wit! 
the Fourth Grade Reading Vocabulary. Other factors being equal, the 
book having the least number of words not in this list would be most 
suitable for the grade. 
This list should be of great help to authors of new books. Many ol 
our reading books are written by people far removed from the classroon 
and its direct contact with children. Their selection of vocabulary is ofter 
not based upon knowledge of the most suitable words to use because ther: 
has been no acceptable standard to follow. It is hoped that this list can ee 
to some extent help influence preparation of books with voeabularies de 
suitable for the fourth grade ‘Ou 
LIMITATIONS OF THE STUDY - 
The writer is aware of the fact that this list is far from perfect. Th bts 
addition of more source material or the complete analysis of all the tivi 
selected material might have changed the list somewhat. It is also doubt 
ful whether all of the derived forms of the words not appearing fre iaet 
quently enough to be accepted in the list should have been disearded a 


This list. together with some of the words not appearing, should he tested 
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m representative fourth grade children to see if any new words are 
a d or present words rejected. Other limitations of the list will no 


i 


be revealed as it is put to use. 


NUMBER OF WORDS ANALYZED 


4 [his study represents the analysis of 205,000 running words out of 


765.000 running words of source material. The Bobbs-Merrill Fourth 


4 Reader, which was analyzed in its entirety, makes the largest single con 
ition. It supplied 60.000 words to the study. The other fifteen sourees 
ne : 
ributed 145,000 running words. 
ne 


SAMPLE OF THE WORD LIST 
Key 


ne Following each word in the list is a number which indicates the fre 
ney of appearance of the word in the source material. A high number 
vs that the word was used very frequently, while a low number shows 


t the word was not used very often. Letters and abbreviations are used 
ndicate parts of speech. The key is given below. 
n VPrrewwererrero ah TU adjective 
“s CS en ne ee re ee adverb 
ae ee eee eee interjection 
re Sn er ee a es noun 
” Ves Gis ee C2b CGR REBRC RCL OR WES verb 
PP rere Coe ....-Gates Primary List 
n THE WORD LISI sample 
' 3966 ball (toy ll cabbage G 
” ¢ 37 ball (shape 12 eabin 4 
it 414 balls (toy 12 eactus (n ! 
e 47 balloon ft) eage 6 
dent 7 bananas 10 cake 9 
ount (n i) band (n, hoop 8 cakes LS 
4 band (music D ealf 7 
eS 4 bang 7 California S 
OSS 70 bank (n, blde 9 eall (vy 4] 
t (x Ss bank (edge 26 ealled 159 
tivities 4 banks (edges D calling 20 
| 24 bar (metal D ealls (\ 8 
led 17 bare (a Ss came $12 
idition (n 15 barefoot } camel 7 
ldress (speech ) } barge Ss camels 7 








Pst) 


dad 
daddy 
dainties 
dainty (a 
dairy (n) 
daisies 
damp 
danee (n) 
dance (\ 
daneing (\ 
dandelion 
Danes 
danger 
dangerous 


dare \ 


each 
eager 


eagerly 


agles 
ear 
ears 
early 
earn 
earned 
earth 
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earthquakes 
cas) 

easily 

easier 


east 


fable 
fables 

face (n) 
face (v) 
faced 

faces (n 
tact 

facts 
factories 
factory 
failed 

faint (a) 
fair (good) 
fair (n 
fair (pretty 


general (leader 
genie 
gentle 
gentleman 
gently 


RESE 


PA 
1 
i) 


~ 


10 


mi ae 


? 


—s— 2 — 
Ee ee oe 


th Cl dt —] se fb 
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geography 
(jeorge 
German 

get 

gets 

getting 
chosts 

giant (n) 

gift | present ) 
gift (talent) 


ha 

habits 
had 
hadn’t 
hail (int) 
hair 
haired 
half 

hall (n) 
halls 
hammer (n 
hammered 
hand 
handed 
handful 
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A STUDY OF THE SPEED OF WORD RECOGNITION 


THOMAS HARRISON EAMES 


| 
Boston University School of Education 


< READING is a psycho-physical process that begins with the word to be 


id and passes through various stages, among which are the transmission 
light from the several parts of the word to the eyes, the formation of a 
il image of the word on each of the two retinae, the stimulation of the 
tinal end organs, the transmission of neural energy to the brain where 


nm et 
— em oe OS 


sion of the image from each eye into one mental image takes place, the 
ansmission of neural energy from the visual areas to the (left) angular 
rus (1), and ends with the recognition of the word. It also involves 
oordinated innervation of the oculomotor, abducent, and trochlea nerves, 
s well as the cervical sympathetic. 
This takes time. There are many factors that may increase the time 
onsumed in the act of reading, among the more common of which are the | 
ollowing : 
1. Externally the illumination (2) may be so low that more time is 
equired to gain sufficient stimulation from the retinal image to affect the 
est of the visual and recognition system adequately. 
2. Errors of refraction (3,4) in the eyes may make it necessary for 
ompensatory muscular or interpretative activity, requiring additional 
time for adjustment and appropriate stimulation and image formation. 
‘his is especially true of hypermetropia, in which a measurable amount 
f excess contraction of the ciliary musculature must be made. ) 
3. Defects and deficiencies of the ocular muscles (5,6,7) and their 
nnervation may introduce slowing of the process while compensatory ad- | 
ustment is attempted. 
4. Defects of the visual fields (8,9) and deficiencies of fusion (10, 11) 
may also introduce a lag in the transmission of the nervous impulses 
equisite to reading or seeing. 
5. Defects or diseases of the retina, optic nerves, chiasm, and 
tracts (12), or the lack of appropriate elimination from them of waste 
products may restrict or slow the process as the neural discharge passes 
through these structures. This may apply equally well to the mid-brain, 
the oecipital lobes (vision), and the area in which memory and recognition 
of words appears to be located.(13) Regardless of the reader's opinion 
as to localization, he must admit that the process of seeing and reeogniz- 
ing takes time, and if it takes time to see and recognize letters and words, 
slowness in doing so must affect the ability to read. If a person is slow 
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mn recorvnizing words he must he slow In recognizing phrases, and SU 


slowness must reduce the speed of reading. So much time may be requir ie 
tor the recognition OL components of sentences that the thought of t a 
sentence and its recall may be influenced adversely. ) 
lhe speed of word recognition was measured, in this study, by mea - 
of a measuring tachistoscope consisting of a 35 mm. projector, so bui ~ 
that the film could be fed threugh it manually, frame by frame. The light : 
from this instrument was interrupted by a timing shutter which permitt : : 
projection of the individual frames in measured exposures of variol : 
leneths. The first shutter used measured down to .01 second but, as WI re 
he explained in a later paragraph, it was necessary finally to change to ; - 
shutter with faster speeds. The words used in the study were photo sii 
graphed on 35 mm. film, one word to a frame. They were taken from the ae 
(iates Word List, the Thorndike Word List, the Gates-Huber (Work ; 
Play Word List, the Elson-Gray Word List (Basie Readers) and the 
Boston University Clinie Word List. An effort was made to select words pi 
that held about the same relative positions in all of the lists consulted. The 5 
seleetion of words covered the range from Pre-primary through the sixt! . 
reader and were arranged in ascending order. The technique of measu % 
ng the speed of word recognition was as follows: Previous to the test ™ 
the words to be used were presented in context as a part of a reading test 1 
so that those which were not known by the child could he ruled out. This 
vas necessary because a word must be known before it can be recognized. wi 
nda it UNKNOWN WOrds are included in such TESLS The speed ror these words A 
will be that of word analysis rather than of word recognition. The test > 
tself was commeneed by direeting the child’s attention to a projection 
ereen about the size of a pireture hook page The sereen was placed at the 
I | reading distance and in about the same relation to the ehild being : 
tested as a book would be in ordinary reading. A few very simple words 
were flashed ¢ the screen for practice purposes, thus showing the child “I 


what was to be expected and to acquaint him with the procedure. The 
vord projected appeared for a measured period on the sereen in letters 
slightly larger than primer type. Illumination was kept constant in all 
CUSES Following the pre liminary practice flashes the measurement of the 


speed of word gecognition was made by commencing with the simpler 


words and speed of .OL second. Within the first few flashes the speed 
vas varied ntil one was reached at which the ehild recognized known 
ords consistently Kach word was flashed but onee to avoid practic 
effects and the accumulation of atter images through the photo-chemiecal : 
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nges in the retina which might result from repetition. The word list 

shed up to the limit of the individual’s recognition level to make sur 

t recognition can be maintained at the indicated speed 

In some cases with eye trouble, particularly those with hypermetropia 

nuseular imbalances, the speed of word recognition fell roughly in pro 

tion to the development of fatigue incident to use of the eyes for work 
the reading distance. but in eases without eve trouble or with but slight 
strain, the speed level, once established, remained constant. For ex 

ile, if the indicated speed of word recognition was .02 second in a 
en ease the child could recognize words at this speed and at all slowe 
posures, but could not recognize words at any higher speed The sharp 

ess with which the levels of recognition of words were cut off was very 
king and somewhat surprising. 
There was little relation between the speed of recognition ot known 
rds and their length up to five letters. Longer words oceasionally 
sed a fall in the measured speed to the next lower level but never lowe 
s possible that this was due to r¢ lativels less familiar ity with the longer 
rds or to the necessity for more fixations per word. This tendency was 
served in some, but by no means all, of the cases. The fact that ther 
s no marked difference in speed for words of different lengths within 
e limits specified together with but slight reduction in speed for longer 
rds in some eases is consistent with the view that word recognition is 
pendent on the recognition of minimal cues rather than on eritieal 
servation of-all or most of the components of words 
In the present study the speed of word recognition was measured In 
nety cases, of whieh fifty were cases of difficult reading, and forty were 
ldren without reading trouble. The difference between the two distri 
tions is marked. Among the poor readers the cases are pretty generally 
spersed among the different speeds, The median falls at 0.145 seeond 
ile ) is at 0.500 seeond, and () at 0.025 seeond. The range of this dis 
bution is from 1.000 seeond and slower to 0.010 second and faster. The 
stribution prest nts two modes; one at either ¢ nd. The one at the slower 
1 of the range probably represents those whose speed 1s influenced by 

sical handicaps, such as oeular difficulties, while that at the opposite 


d probably represents those whos« mreriol reading is due to some oTnel 


ise Or CHUSES 14) 
The distribution of eases without reading trouble is skewed at the 


ister end, showing that a lara n imbe r of the eases represented had 


weeds of word recognition In exc ss of the fastest speed ot which the in 
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strument was capable. For this reason the tachistoscope is now equip] 
with a continuously variable shutter covering all speeds from 1. second 
0.0033 seeond and cases without reading trouble, examined since the pri 
ent data were collected and in which the faster shutter was used, show t 
expected spread above 0.010 second, indicating that the median of th 
eases probably falls near the middle of the range from 0.010 second 
0.0033 second. On the basis of available data nothing further ean be s: 
of this group except that the Q,, Md., and Q, of the present distributi 
all fall at or faster than 0.010 second. (), falls near the slower limit of t 
0.010 interval. The range is from .04 second to 0.010 second and fast: 

Ten eases were rechecked after periods of treatment averaging 6 
months. The average increment in the speed of word recognition was 
0.490 second. All cases showed improvement in the speed of word recog 
nition and in school work. Seven displayed increment in the horizont: 
diameter of the visual field, one exhibited a loss, and fields were not take: 
in the remaining two cases. The horizontal diameter of the visu: 
field (15) is believed to bear a relation to the number of fixations require: 
per line and hence to the speed of reading and possibly to the speed o! 
word recognition, as is suggested by the fact that the majority of the east 
exhibiting increment in speed also showed increment in this diameter o| 
the visual field. The smaller number of cases available for recheck makes 
it inadvisable to do more than note the possible relationship. An earl 
study, referred to in reference 9, has shown a tendency for the visual fields 
to be smaller among eases of educational disability than among others 
Following treatment, groups of poor readers have shown increment in the 
horizontal diameter of the visual field. 

Treatment of slow speed of word recognition in a child of averag 
intelligence requires a preliminary investigation of both educational and 
physical factors that may have caused or predisposed to the condition 
When the fundamental trouble is educational the speed ot pr ture recog 
nition is likely to be considerably faster than that of word recognition 
When they are both below the average and at or near the same level, a 
physical cause may be suspected. Treatment of the physical causes in 
cludes commonly the correction of defeets of the visual system, whicl 
interfere with adequate perception, Less often the cause is to be found 
in ocular, neural, and brain disease, endocrine disturbances, anaemia 
and other diseases which interfere with reaction time. The edueational 


treatment that we have found most productive is drill in recognition of 


known words at shorter and shorter exposures This can be earried oul 
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flash ecards and exercises of the kind, or by the use of the tachisto- 

The metronoscope may be used for the purpose. The author favors 

se of the measuring tachistoscope, such as is described in this article, 

the reason that increment in speed can be measured and a more ac- 


te estimate of progress can be made. 


SUMMARY 


lhe speed of word recognition was measured in fractions of seconds 
inety eases, of which fifty were cases of difficult reading and forty 

without reading trouble. Ten cases were re-examined after under 
¢ treatment and their improvement in speed of word recognition, ex- 
t of the horizontal diameter of the visual field, and school work is re- 
ted. The measuring tachistoscope is described. Treatment of slow 


| recognition is discussed briefly. 


CONCLUSIONS 


|. The study offers further evidence in support of the theory that 


s accomplished through the recognition of minimal cues. 


iil? 


2. The speed of word recognition is slower among cases of reading 
). The speed of word recognition can be increased through appro 
ite treatment. 

1. There appears to be some correspondence between increments in 
speed of word recognition, increments in the horizontal diameter of 


visual field, and improvement in school work 


TABULATION 


Reading disability Cases without 
cases Reading Trouble 
Median 0.145 second Faster than 0.010 seeond 
(), 0.500 second Near slower limit of the 
0.010 and faster interval 
() 0.025 second Faster than 0.010 seeond 
No. cases 50 40 
‘otal no. eases 90 
Range 1.000 seeond and 0.040 second to 0.010 
slower to 0.010 second and faster 


second and faster 
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RECHECKED CASES 
No recheeked . . . 10 
Improvement in speed of word reeognition.... 10 
Improvement in school work. bone beees oe 
Inerement in horizontal diameter of visual field 7 
Decrement in horizontal diameter of visual field. ; l 
Field measurements not taken 2 
Ave rage inerement in speed ot word recognition 0 190) Seco! 


3 months 


Aver ige pel od hye tween examinations. . 
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MOBILITY OF EMPLOYMENT OF YOUNG PEOPLE IN 
MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT 


ELEANOR COLLINS ISBELI 
Yale University 
Institute of Human Relations 


Tus study" involves a detailed analysis of the employment histories - 
a random sample of the residents of Meriden between the ages of 14 a 


30 years as of January 1, 1934. The data were obtained from an edu 

tional census taken by C.W.A. workers from December 1933 to Feb 

ary 1954. The results are not presented with any degree of confidence 

their factual signifieanee, which is precluded by the small number of cas 

but with the hope that an exploratory method of analysis may be of } 

terest for subsequent investigators. The careers of a group of you 

people are followed through, year by vear, from the point when they hy 

came available for employment to the date of the survey ; the initial peri 

of unemployment before getting a first job, the length of the first peri 

of continuous employment, the subsequent periods of unemployment, a1 

shifting from job to job until relative occupational stability was obtained i) 

are analyzed and related to the amount of schooling and other factors. 
Summary.—The impact of the depression upon the young people « 

Meriden is shown by the lengthening period of initial unemployment. At 

the time of the survey no less than 40 percent of the young men becomin: . 

available for work between 1930 and 1933 had not obtained work withi 

a year of becoming available, whereas only 18 percent of the group bh 

coming available in the preceding 7 years had failed to find work withi 

a year The effect of the depression is still further shown by the inereas 

ing frequeney and amount of une mployment: 75 pereent of those becom 

ing available from 1930 to 1933 experienced one or more periods of un 

employment as contrasted with 59 percent of those from 1923 to 1929 


Sixty-five percent of the men becoming available from 1923 to 1926 were 


percent of those from 1927 to 1930. Before 1930, the men with higher edu 


employed throughout their first three years of availability, but only 52 


eation had experienced greater stability of employment than had thos 
with less edueation. Nearly all high school graduates found employment 


immediately, as contrasted with about 69 percent of those with not mor 


than grammar school education and about 76 percent of those who had 


This stud was made possible through the kindness of Dr Nicholas Moseley gs 
Superintendent of Schools in Meriden, who permitted the use of the census data, an 
is carried out under the direction of Professor Dorothy Swaine Thomas. to whom th: 
tl is indebted for guidance and constructive criti sm. 
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pleted high school. Only 38 percent of the high school graduates, 
percent of those with not more than grammar school education, ex 
ed one or more periods of unemployment. Ejighty-one percent of 
mer were employed throughout their first three years available, but 


: < percent of the latter. Furthermore, the high school graduates who 


nploved continuously, shifted their jobs less often and so held 
t obs. From 1930 to 1933, as economic opportunity lessened, greater 
's of young people remained in school so that the edueational level 
becoming available for work was higher and the association b 

‘ mount of education and employment stability was less clear. 
ations of the data.—The census from which the basic data were 
was taken of one-tenth of the households in Meriden so selected 
purely random sample of the entire population. The sample 
d between the ages of 14 and 30 consisted of 983 persons, of whom 
e still in school, 28 were never available for work, and 14 failed to 
whether they were ever available. Thus only 710 persons, 351 males 


99 females, furnished relevant data for the analysis made in this 


principal difficulties encountered in the preliminary stages of 
Ay sis were those inherent in the use of data obtained by the question 
ethod, even though executed by personal interview. The schedules 
irefully edited but missing data could not be supplied nor inexact 
( rrected. The following table shows the degree of apparent pre 


with which lengths of jobs and periods of unemployment wer 


2 hed bv 710 persons: 
Nu 
" Pp 
h 61 sf 
} p 
ry { l I 
) 
licat but t 
| i41 f 
{ 
r 
l 14 
i] 
{ sel s n ¢g Te empl ent his 
yr women show trends similar to those -_ oe ng men, but less distinct 
y have experienced greater difficulty than men in finding employment before 
ession but after 1929 about the same proy tions f both sexes failed to find 
riven iengtns 
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‘rom this table it ean he inferred that 36 percent 
swered the pertinent questions adequately, 2 percent refused to ar 
nd the remaining 62 pereent answered in terms of years onl} we 
= d to be made of the periods of time involved. These 
tions in the basie data should be kept nm mind 
Mobility of emplovment or occupational mobility is here defined 
dividual’s chronological shifting from job to job or Trom employ 
| nemployment and vice versa. All of our measures of an individ 
a mationa mobility are based on his total time available for work by 
J lary 1, 1954 bon males, total time available for work was estin 
ins Glteey siete Misia wale In a few exceptional cases deduet 
re mack or time spent needfully helping at home, 1n prolonged il] 
r in returning to school. The distribution of males by number of 
ia ide nana nd approximate age a eaving school® is show 
lable I 
36 ae leit anand ¢ Been ning at the date ot rvs 
coming available for employment the first characteristic of a job | 
s the occurrence or non-oecurrence of an initial period of unemployn 
a I a ie OR Eile at en es, SO SE See 
cteristie was reported and whose periods of availability were contin 
by length of initial period of unemployment and year of becoming 
byl 
. \ | 
4 i4 | 
=T) : 
Of the group becoming available before 1925, 86 yx enya 
‘ oh ned emptl ment immediately, compared iV percen 
{ ‘ : ie | , ° 
nas thie eporred r hy "PW. 
nace begs nee C.W.A. and P.W.A CCl ' s is 
‘ t Ss em] ment 
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ming \ vilable trom 1923 TO 1926. and 72 pe reent ot those trom 


eco l 
til ava 


1929. In contrast to these large, though apparently decreasing 


s. the situation in the cle press1on Vears L930 193 } SHOWS a strik 


) , : - 
ST only 39 pereent of the men becoming available during these 
rABLE I] 
‘ y \ I ( Wor \ \ 
| { ™ ( MM 
i 
! | 
‘ - 10 i 
l I 
2 14.4 
i l l 1 
" { 14.9 
= i lf 
" { 6 2 
" . ‘ 6 
‘ , 16.9 
, ‘ I 
‘ 3.4 
i i - 4 i4 af 
obtained emplovment immediately, The emplovment situation in 
ir vears apparently beeame increasingly serious, for of the 43 


le in 1930 and 1931, 49 pereent obtained immediate employmen 





’ » ( ] > ae le ] Qu. ] 
ed with onlv 31 percent of the 49 becoming available in 1932 and 
t ¢ sized ft te t t I bers et < { 
@ + + =} = ¥ ‘ ; , ‘ Tere ‘ Weer 7 hers ‘ nr ~ 
“fT esente | ng pages é PASOI presenting é t 4 
s is to shew re tive ends | per I s thems S e ] ( 
t he a ! el Ses | kee this t e the er, t ses 
; ‘ ‘ en ox ‘ ‘ ny vé. ] = y ‘ | T ? tT ‘ t 
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CeCTLE ¢ 
led to secure employment within one year. Of the 92 men becor 
lable for work from 1930 to 19338. 45 had not seeured employ! 
within the first year of availability which, however, had not fully ela 
for 14 who left school in 1933. Excluding these 14, the percentage f 
to secure jobs within a year was 40 percent, showing a definite up 
trend. Similarly, the trend in the proportion of those failing to find 
within 2 years is on the whole upward, extending from 10 percent « 
me " iilable hye fore 1925 TO b percent ot thos tTrom 1923 TO 19%6 
121 pereent of those from 1927 to 1929. and 1 IS pnereent of 6] 
becoming available from 1930 to 1932 
First period ¢ f continuous employme ni n iness to re o 
; ‘ ae { ] } li¢ sof al } ] let 
this Spe ot occupational: MODILITS MUSt Aliso He ¢ mined 1 rel 
‘ ‘ { _ nin ] wel) 1} o tf) +} ) 
portunity to remain employed. Excluding from the 212 men who 
mediate emplovment one whose subsequent story was unreporte 
L me oO were Sst 1] emploved Ol Jar wars | L954 b if ose Tirs 
yg Avaiiat \ at \ 
i4 
’ ‘ . 
1 
\ ; 
thar | ‘ « 
s tha 
“ 1 | 
~ ? = — Ff | 
. nnot } enred: ¢ 
furnishing ~ 1 é rts on tl irlier selection 
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vear of possible employment had not yet elapsed, the following table 
the number of men, in each group, who became unemployed within 
fied periods of time. 

spite of the small number of cases, the trend is consistent. The pro 
ms becoming unemployed within each specified period Increase as 
imber of years available decreases. 

similar tabulation was made of the 80 men who failed to secure em 


— 


ment until after an initial period of unemployment in an attempt to 
er the following question: Is an initial period of unemployment ev) 
of economic maladjustment or does it mean that the more able pel 
ire looking around for jobs to which they will be more suited than 
e immediately available? Of the 80, one’s history was incomplete, 
‘ame available before 1927, 18 from 1927 to 1929, and 29 from 1930 


Four of the 32 men became unemployed again in less than a year, 


e 18, and 13 of 25 (excluding 4 men as above). These proportions 
gher than those of the immediately employed. So also are the pro 
ns becoming unemployed again in less than 2 years, namely, 7 men 
32, 7 of 18, and 13 of 20. But the numbers are too small to permit 
| generalizations. 
fr equency and amount of une mployme ne Further evidence tha the 
ssive groups becoming available for work experienced increasing dif 
in finding and retaining employment is furnished by the increasing 
lency of periods of unemployment as shown in the following dis 


of the men reporting: 


NUM ‘ P I 
e Nor l or re lotal “ 
N ] nt Num! re ‘ Per \ her 
y- 7 iS 4% l 
t i 4t 5 l 
) ) 
2 2 7 
7 1 7 | 2 } 


proportions suffering periods of unemployment were increasing con 
ently, even before the ad pression years, in spit of the gyreatel oppor 
ty which the men longest available had for becoming unemployed. 
Lengths of periods of unemployment could only be properly con 
red in relation to the length of time for which they were possible 

‘consideration would be further complicated by the fact that 35 per 


t of the reported periods of unemployment were uncompleted on Jan- 


ry 1, 1934, and hence of indeterminate length. However, based on the 
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4 JOURNATI 
rst 5 vears ol availability for men becoming available before 1931 
following table shows decreasing proportions of employment for th« 
cess oups even before the depression : 
M I {ING A 
1927 19 oF 1914 ys 
41 ‘ : Numbe Pp ‘ , cent N 
22 7 ‘ 
82 1 71 1 
\ hs | i It tine degres Or oc patio mobility was 
ereas ( ‘ greater frequeney of unemployment, was it also 
er se of job shifting which was not reported to be prece 
ment? Sinee the number of job changes is directly relat 
t ( e of exposure to employment, the first 3 years 
in be taken as a base period for 158 men who wi 
mploye 1g t that period and reported the number of jobs h« 
Phe ons shown in the following table do not suggest that thi 
S \\ { I nerease oOo} deere ise In the amount ot job shifti 
D S eSS eroups which was not occasioned by im mployment. 
N | I \ 
N 
‘) if 1] mobility related to amount of education Having fom 
ications tT reneral economic conditions contribute to the degre 
mob \ el met the time factor should be held constant while w 
S e 1 ssociation of other factors with mobility. Unfortunat 
SES re Too Tew TO ¢ laminate t} ‘’ infiue nee ot time. and the relation 
hins of the othe etors to it are important. For instance, Table I shows 
t the medial io it le iving school for males increased from about 
14 ve s To bout 18 years trom 1917 Lo 1933 with about two t} ird | 
of this inerease taking place by 1923, the remaining third after 1931 
the period of no inerease 


prosperity and 


busing SS 
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imate age at leaving school coincide. Furthermore we should ex- 
find an increase in the median amount of education aequired, with 
rease In approximate age at leaving school. Amount of education 
fined as the reported grade of formal education completed. Where 
tion was partly formal, partly vocational other than formal, certain 
tent allowanees were made for different amounts of the latter to 


te the equivalent completed erade of formal education. It was 


at the median erade of edueation completed was the eighth for 


f ilable over 15 years, the ninth for men available 1] and 12 years, 


for men available 8 to 10 years, the ninth again for those avail 
to 7 years, the tenth for those available 2 years, and the twelfth for 
ilable less than 2 years. Thus the median grades completed do 
the trend of the median ages at leaving school. 
re the men who completed higher erad S more suecessful in finding 
nent immediately upon becoming available than the men who 
ted o7 ly the lower erad s? To lessen the influence of the time fae- 
men becoming available for work since 1929 will be excluded in 
this and other comparisons based on edueation The following 
shows the numbers and proportions of men available before 1930 
und employment immediately and the numbers finding it within 


cd me riods ot time. hy erade ot edueation completed : 


Nin ; \ [ , IN LP ‘ OF 1 MPLOYM 
] i 
1 4 
N N N N h N 
4 l 
i 
i 4 44 
18 ‘ 3 
‘ ) 14 
Qt . ! ‘ ry 1. 1934 
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nen with at least a high school education seem to havehad a fairly 
advantage over all others but those with some high school eduea 


ad vé ry littl advantage over those compl ting the eighth vrade Ol 


} 
| . ; the elimination of those e since 1929. we es ] S I 
cen is oY iy wit! espect t \ re 1!) ind o t ma } 
} 
fferer s rs inrities in | t I é i I \ stk I 
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Of the 103 men with not more than a grammar school education, 24 Af 
percent had not found employment within 1 year after becoming a 
able; 16 percent within 2 years; 13 percent within 3 years; and 11 
cent within 4 years. Of the 97 men completing the ninth, tenth 
eleventh grades, 11 percent had not found employment within 1 y 
6 percent within 2 years, 4 percent within 3 years, and 3 percent wit 
1 years. Thus, although the men with some high school education w 
not much more successful than those with less education in respect to fi 
ing immediate employment, the former found employment within sho 
periods of time. An investigation was made of the relationship betw: 
duration of the first period of employment and amount of education 
so far as our data could be utilized to throw light on this relations 
continuity of employment seemed not to be much more closely associat 
with higher edueation than with less. 0 


Comparing 229 men whose frequency of unemployment was report 


62 percent of 32 men with at least a high school education had suffe1 ! 
no unemployment as compared with 45 percent of 95 with some hi 
school education, and 38 percent of 102 with not more than gramn 
school edueation. It seems to be fairly clear that, on the whole, unempk , 
ment occurred less frequently among the more highly educated. 

In order to examine and compare relative amounts as well as f: 19 
quencies of unemployment, the first 3 years of availability for work « I 
again be taken as a base period. The application of this measure also su s 
gests that the men with more education had an advantage, as shown to 


the following table: 


GRADE OF EDUCA Com ED () 
Proportion of time 
employed of first 8 9-11 12 and over Te 
ars availabl N ber Percent Num Per Nur Percet Numt 
é 58 66 68 26 81 1 16 
0 ha s than a 1¢ 15 18 19 16 
¢ tha half 15 14 ) } l 
N 13 13 4 + l S 
Total 104 97 100 32 100 1] 
le 
Unknown poe 4 ' 9 
it 
It should perhaps be stressed at this point that whereas the group « 
men longest available for work showed the greatest tendency toward st: les 
bility of employment according to all the measures applied, the men wit! 
most education also exhibited this tendency but only four men are commo! 2 


to the two groups. rt 
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he following tabulation of 151 men who reported that they were em- 
d throughout their first 3 years available and also reported their 
ition and the number of jobs held indicates that the men with less 
ition were more susceptible to job changes which were not oceasioned 


nemployment. 


NUMBER OF JOBS IN First 3 YEARS 


Grade of 
lucation 1 2 , or mort Tota 
mpleted Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
er 19 73 6 23 ] 4 f 1 
3 18 7 ] 6 l 
26 i4 19 < 14 4 ) l 
5 43 <5 25 19 l ] 


On the whole, so far as any conelusions can be drawn from the data 
nd, in spite of apparently increasing difficulties in finding and r 
ng employment even before the depression, the men becoming avail- 
before 1930 who had completed the higher grades of education were 
ect to greater stability of employment than were those with less edu- 
n. This probably means that the schools were generally selective of 
more intelligent and more capable persons before 1930. From 1930 
933 we have seen that the general educational level, as represented by 
median grades completed, increased as economic opportunity de- 
sed. To what extent amount of education has been a differentiating 

tor in the employment histories of men becoming available since 1930 
not be determined from the few data at hand.°® 
Occupational mobility related to type of education.—It would be ex- 
ely desirable to get an indication of whether vocational training of 
kind eontributes to the degree of occupational mobility. There are 

1e suggestions that differences in stability may be associated with voca- 
al edueation or its lack but treating our data in these further sub- 
sions is not warranted by the number of eases. It would of course 
in be desirable to eliminate as much as possible of the time factor. In 

ler to do this and to eliminate as far as possible the effect of amount of 


ication, the group to be compared would have to be limited to the men 


It would also be of interest to determine how important a stabilizing factor age 
leaving school may be in relation to subsequent occupational mobility. As has been 
ieated, this factor is highly correlated with educational achievement and the influ 

of the former could not be isolated without more elaborate statistical treatment 
in the data warrant. The combined influence of the two factors doubtless played a 
rt in the results which have been described as related to amount of education. 
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available for work from 4 to 13 years who completed the ninth thr 
twelfth grades. Within this group we can distinguish broadly two t: 
of education which ean be designated ‘‘formal education only’’ 

‘partly vocational edueation.’’ A man’s education was considered pa 
vocational if it was reported that he had completed as a minimum at | 
two months of study in one subject which would contribute directl: 
fitting him for employment. There were 64 men in this latter group 
in the former. The median grade of education completed by the 64 v 
me vocational education was the eleventh ; by the 50 with formal « 
eation only, the tenth. But those with some vocational education do 
appear to have any advantage with respect to the length of initial per 
of unemployment for only 78 pereent of them found employment im: 
diately compared with &2 pereent of those with formal education Ol 


he proportions failing to find employment in less than a year were 8 p 


cent of those with formal education and 11 percent of those with s 
vocational education; and failing to find employment within 2 years 
percent of the former and 6 percent of the latter 


Conclusions It has been indicated re¢ peated] that we cannot pl 
much eonfidence in the factual significance of our findings in this stu 
But even the few data provided show a trend so consistent as to be wort 


note: it has been increasingly difficult for young people leaving sel 


1 


to find and to retain employment. Occupational mobility has increas 


varticularly heeause of the increasing fre queney ot periods of unemplk 


ment. Before the de pre ssion, amount of education te nded to be a eriteri 


( 


rt ¢ mploy ment stability. Now, higher edueation prees des both stable ai 
instable careers and the implication for educational programs has be¢ 
videly recognized 


+ Ti 


The value of the longitudinal method of analyzing employment h 


ores, by which the preceding results and conclusions are obtained, ] 


4 


rative simplicity and the facility with which the influenee « 


ny known factors may be investigated. The method is perhaps part 


ularly adaptable for use in programs designed to follow the careers « 


MTSONS ICaVINne SC 


] y hool each vear. 
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CHANGING CONCEPTIONS OF MAJOR TOPICS IN 
GENERAL SCIENCE TEXTBOOKS* 
1911-1934 
MAITLAND P. SIMMONS 
Irvington Hiah School. Irvington, N. J. 


PROBLEM 
\ knowledge of the relative values of various major topics found in 
al science textbooks should be of interest to the general science 
er as well as to the textbook writer. This investigation, therefore, rep 
‘hange from 1911 to 1934 in the rel- 
. ° 


values of various subject matter elements 


ts an attempt to determine the ¢ 


rECHNIQT OF STUDY 
some more or le SS arbitrary eriteria oft se lection had TO hye Set up To 
ee the number of contributing sources of data sufficiently to make 


vestigation practicable. 


Therefore, the selection was based p1 imarily ipon the availability and 
ise of the following eighteen general science textbooks: 
PERIOD 1911-16 
Claopw agi [ 
Texrthook futhor Publish Dati 
I rst Year Scienes Snycde r Ally I and Bacon 1914 
General Science Clark American Book 1912 
Company) 
General Science Klhuff D. C. Heath and 1916 
{ ompany 
Introduction to General Rowell The Maemillai 1911 
Science Compan) 


( 


PERIOD 1917-23 
( opyright 
T ] thook Autho ; Publishe } Dati 


reneral Science Bedford Allvn and Bacon 1921 
ivie Seience in Home and Hunte Ameri¢an Book 1923 
ommunity and Company 
Whitman 
Master’s thesis (unpublished) ‘‘Changing Conceptions in General Science Text 
1911-1934), Upper M ntelair, N. J State Teachers’ College, 19 X507 
4-31, 87-91, 104. Only such portions of the above study which pertain t 


s are here summarized. 
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The Seience of Common 


Things 


An Introduction to the 
Study of Seience 


Textbook 


General Science 


Tower 
and 
Lunt 


Smith 
and 
Jewett 


PERIOD 1924-28 


Author 
Snyder 


New Introduction to Sei- Clark 
ence 
General Science Elhuff 


Science of Home and 
Community 


T% i thook 


Our Environment: Its 


Relation to Us (Book ] 


Out 


Book IL) 


Our Environment: 
We Use and Control It 
Book III 


Problems in General Sei- 


ence 


The World About Us 


General Seience for Today 


Environment: How 
We Adapt Ourselves to It 


How 


Trafton 


PERIOD 1929-34 


Author 
Carpenter 
and 


Wood 


Carpenter 
and 
Wood 


Wood 
and 
Carpenter 


Hunter 
and 
Whitman 


Pulver- 
macher 
and 

Vosburgh 


Watkins 
and 


Bedell 





‘(RCH [Fol. 

D.C. Heath and 1922 
Company 

The Maemillan 1915 


Company 


Copyri 


Publishe r Dati 
Allyn and Bacon 1925 
American Book 1928 
Company 

D. C. Heath and 1925 
Company 

The Maemillan 1926 


Company 


Copy) id 


Publishe r Dati 
Allyn and Baeon 1933 
Allyn and Bacon 1934 
Allyn and Bacon 1934 ; 
American Book 1934 
Company 
D.C. Heath and 1930 
Company 





1932 


The Maemillan 
Company 


aN) 
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JOURNAI 


OF EDUCATIONAL 


TABLE I 


RESEARCH 


NUMBER OF 


PAGES AND 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL Space 


[ Vol. 31, N 


Devorep To Eacu or 


SIXTEEN Masor Topics tn Four GENERAL SCIENCE TEXTBOOKS PUBLISHED 1911-1 
TEXTBOOK PUBLISHERS 




















Allyn and American D. C. Heath [The Macmillan Summar 
Bacon Book Co and Co Co ‘otal 
Major Toy 
No. of Per- No. of Per No. of Per- No. of Per- No. of Pe 
Pages cent Pages cent Pages cent Pages cent Pages ce 
I II Ii! I\ V VI VII VII IX xX xX 
Air 25 5.4 38 10.7 17 11.5 18 6.1 128 8 
Animal Life 24 5.2 2 6 23 5.6 13 1.4 62 4 
Electr t 11 2.4 i6 13.0 35 8.5 16 5.4 108 7 
1. Energ ; 6 2 6 6 1.5 7 2.4 18 
Forces of Nature 28 6.1 } 8 l 2 18 6.1 50 
t Healtt 7.2 28 7.9 50 12.2 32 10.8 143 9 
Heat a 2.0 38 10.7 53 13.0 38 12.9 138 9 
Light u 2.0 69 19.5 Ze 5.4 16 5.4 116 7 
’ Machine l 2 30 8.5 7 9.0 8) 3.1 77 
M er l 2 ll 3.1 15 $.7 7 2.4 44 2 
Planet 2 7.0 l 3 6 1.5 21 7.1 60 
Plant Life 2 7.0 1 3 38 9.3 16 5.4 87 
Soils 2 24.3 6 K, 0 7.3 32 10.9 180 l 
t Sound l 2 410 11.3 ll 2.7 ; 1.0 55 
Wate 93 20.2 31 8.7 24 5.9 30 10.2 178 
16 W eat he 6H 10.0 Ss 2.3 ll 2.7 19 6.4 St 
I ’ 160 100.0 354 100.0 109 100.0 205 100.0 1518 10 
This tal I i be read as follows In Allyn and Bacon Textbook, Column II, 25 pages we 
de ed he Air, which is 5.4 percent of the entire book 
The § mary 7 il, Column X, shows that a total of 128 pages in textbooks examined was dev 
the toy Air I is 8.4 percent of all four books, et 
TABLE II 
NUMBER OF PAGES AND PERCENTAGE OF ToTAL Space Devorep To Eacu or TH 


Jf 


IXTEEN Masor Topics In I 


‘OI rn GE 


INERAI 


TEXTBOOK PUBLISHERS 








Allyn and American D.C. Heath [The Mas 

Bacon Book Co ind Co ( 
M r Topics 

No. ¢ Per No. of Per No. of Per- No. of 
Pages cent Pages cent Pages ent Pages 
I II Ii! I\ V VI VII VIII 
! Air 32 8.4 is 3.8 22 .8 18 
2 Animal Life 12 3.1 i) 1.9 8 2.1 3 
$. Electricit 24 6.3 20 1.2 i4 11.7 28 
i Energy, 9 2.4 2 4 0 0 13 
5 Forces of Nature 18 1.7 3 6 0 0 5 
6 Health 55 14.4 104 10.9 65 17.3 8&5 
7 Heat 32 8.4 39 8.2 74 19.6 92 
8. Light 28 7.4 19 4.0 40 10.6 18 
it) Machines 24 6.3 &3 17.5 0 0 124 
10 Matter 2 5 l 2 0 0 50 
1] Planets 28 7.4 3 6 0 0 2 
12. Plant Life 28 7.4 12 2.5 36 9.6 55 
13 Soils 21 5.5 13 2.7 0 0 11 
14 Sound 10 2.6 6 1.3 2 5 0 
] Water 56 14.7 34 7.2 1s 12.7 60 
6 Weather 2 5 19 4.0 38 10.1 46 
Total 381 100.0 475 100.0 377 | 100.0 610 


Consult footnote in Table I for a statement concerning the interpretation of data in this table. 








milial summar 

Total 
Per- » of| Per 
cent Pages cel 
IX X XI 
3.0 90 rt 
5 32 l 
4.6 116 6 
2.1 24 l 
s 26 1 
13.9 399 21 
15.1 237 12 
3.0 105 5 
20.4 231 12 
8.2 53 2 
3 3 l 
9.0 131 7 
1.8 45 2 
.0 18 l 
9.8 1908 10 
7.5 105 | ) 
100.0 | 1843 | 100 
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BER OF PAGES AND PERCENTAGE 
eN Masor Topics in Four GENERAL Science TEXTBOOKS PUBLISHED 1924-1928 


EY] 


CONCEPTIONS 


or ToTraL Space 


OF MAJOR 


TEXTBOOK PUBLISHERS 





Allyn and 
Bacon 
Topics 

No. of} Per 

Pages cent 

I II Ill 

\ 35 6.1 
\ nal Life 27 4.7 
ectrici 25 4.3 
erg 9 1.6 

t es of Nature 12 sae 
I th 37 6.4 
He 79 13.7 
Ligt il 7.1 
lachines 20 3.5 
l er lv 3.0 
I ets iS 8.4 
| Life 60 10.4 
S 0 8.7 
S d 9 1.6 
Water 67 11.7 
eather 37 6.4 
575 100.0 


footnote in Table I for a 


MBER OF PAGES AND PERCENTAGE OF T< 
reEEN Masor Topics In Four GENERAL S¢ 


TEXTBOOK PI 





Allyn and 
Bacon 
I lopics 

» ot Per 

Pages cent 

I Il Ill 
Ais 79 5.2 
Animal Life 38 2.5 
Electricity 74 t.8 
Energy 62 4.1 
Forces of Nature 5 3 
Health 254 18.6 
Heat 138 9.0 
Light 39 2.5 
Machines 120 7 3 
Matter 12 Ss 
Planets 124 8.1 
Plant Life 101 6.6 
I ls Os 6.2 
Sound 19 1.2 
Water 206 13.5 
Weather 134 8.8 
Total 1530 100.0 


Consult footnote in Table I for a statement 
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For ease of interpretation the twenty-four years included in t! 
analysis have been divided into four periods as indicated. General Scie: 
textbooks of four publishers were used for each period. It is interesti: 
to note that in the last period (1929-34) one publisher brought out a thr 
book series which, for convenience, will be regarded as a unit. Therefor 
from now on reference will be made to sixteen general science textboo! 
or four for each period. 

From the table of contents of each textbook examined, it would se¢ 
that in nearly every case there are sixteen major topics, namely a 
animal life, electricity, energy, forces of nature, health, heat, light, m 
chines, matter, planets, plant life, soils, sound, water, and weather. T! 
data were then arranged alphabetically by periods in Tables I, II, II! 
and IV for purpose of showing page percentages of space based on tl! 
total books used within a period. A page percentage comparison for t! 
four periods taken from the summary totals, column XI, of each table 
illustrated in Figure I. 

These topies as listed here in the table correspond closely to mar 
of those selected by Curtis, Downing, Heinman, Trafton, Webb, an 
Weckel in their analyses of subject content of general science textbooks 
There is also close agreement with respect to the percentage of total spaci 
devoted to some of the major topics. The reason, perhaps, for this like 
ness is that some of the same texts were used in both investigations. 

[It is quite evident that textbooks do form a source of objective data 
but it is also true that results of an investigation of this character ar 
certain to be more or less subjective. No two investigators analyzing th 

same materials would have distributed them under exactly the same head- 


Ings. 
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HANDEDNESS AND READING ABILITY IN HIGH SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE STUDENTS 
C. RoBpert Pace 
hi University of Minnesota 


THE PROBLEM 


[uat a lack of unilateral dominance is in some way related to dis- 
ities in speaking and reading seems to be established by investigations 
Bryngelson (1), Dearborn (2), Monroe (6) (7), Orton (8) (9) (10), 
ton and Travis (11), Travis (12) and Travis and Johnson (13). On 
basis of this belief directors of speech clinies and reading clinies have 
ted the handedness of many children and attempts have been made to 
inge handedness, to strengthen unilateral dominance. In reading, tech- 
ies have been developed to help the left-handed and ambidextrous 
d learn the proper left-right sequence of letters.}The present paper 
oneerned primarily with the effect of handedness on reading ability. 
s significant that most studies of this problem have been made on ele- 
ntary school children—on children who have only recently learned to 
d. Among the factors which have been associated with these young 
tarded readers are preponderance of left-eyedness, lack of occular and 
nual dominance, mixed conditions of occular and manual dominance, 
fts in handedness, ambidexterity, letter and word reversals, propor- 
nately high ineidence of left-handedness in their immediate families, 
ility in reading from a mirror, and lack of facility of progressive read- 
movements to the right. In view of remedial reading programs in 
1 schools and colleges it would seem worthwhile to discover whether 
not at this later age and grade level handedness is still related to read- 
x ability and is still of diagnostic value. Have left-handed, ambidex- 
sus, and shifted students in high school and college outgrown whatever 
ding difficulty they may have had during the elementary age and 
ade levels? In order to test this question the author studied approxi- 


ately 200 high school seniors and college students classified as left- 





inded, ambidextrous, and shifted. 


THE PROCEDURE 
The University of Minnesota Speech Clinic Laterality Questionnaire 
vas used to determine handedness. This questionnaire consists of four- 
teen statements of manual activities—such as, ‘‘which hand throws a 


all? which hand uses a hammer? which hands cut with the knife when 


905 
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eating?’’ The subject encireles an ‘‘L,’’ ‘‘R,’’ or ‘‘E’’ after each qu 
ion to indicate whether he almost always pertorms that act with the k 
right, or either hand. Hull (4) determined the reliability and validity 
11 of the test items. She found that answers to the questionnaire agre 
with the actual performance of 220 students more than 90 percent of t 
time on ev ry item except two. One of these showed SY pereent and T 
other 51 pereent agreement. Repetition of the questionnaire by 160 st 
dents showed that the second answer agreed with the first over 90 perce 
on every item except one, and this one shows d S6 perce nt agreement. F, I 
the purpose of selecting a small atypical group from a lares unselecti 
population the questionnaire is both practical and adequate. 

As part of the study under consideration about 2000 que stionnaire 
were filled out by students at the I niversity of Minnesota. Approx 
mate ly three fourths of these students were freshmen Likewise all ¢ 
the seniors in two Minneapolis high schools answer d the questionnaire 
550 from Central and $50 from Edison High School. A late rality inde 
was determined for each student by the formula: the number of R’s e1 
circled plus half the E’s encireled divided by the total number of items 
Thus, a completely right-handed individual would obtain a lateralit; 


index of 1.00 and a compl i ly left handed individual an index of .0. Al 


persons with a laterality index below .30 were classified as left-handed 
those with a laterality index between .30 and .85 were considered ambi 


dextrous; and all who answered ‘‘ves’’ to the question, ‘‘ Were you evet 


] 


changed from the left to right hand in writing ?’’ were classified as shifted 


1 
} 


The reading ability of these subjects was then tested by the Minnesota 
Reading Examination, Form A, and the Minnesota Speed of Reading 
Test, Form A All of the high school seniors, sé lected according to hand 
edness, were required to take the reading tests. The University subjects 
were all asked to take the reading tests, and those who responded did so 
voluntarily. Approximately one third to one fourth of the number asked 
responded. Table I gives the distribution of laterality indices of all sub 
jects tested in reading. Nearly two thirds of this number were males 
Reading tests were also given to a right-handed control group. This 
rroup consisted of all seniors in Edison and Central High Schools who 
had a laterality index of 1.00, who had no history of left-handedness in 
the family, no history of stuttering, and who did not check any of the 
items on the questionnaire indicating difficulty with speaking, reading, 


writing, or spelling. By these rigid criteria a group of 63 was obtained 


from Edison High School and 67 from Central High School. 
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TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF LATERALITY INDICES OF SUBJECTS TESTED IN READIN‘ 
University of Minnesota Subjects High School Seniors i 
Amb Left Ambi 
px Shifted dextro handed Total Shifted dextrous anded lot i 
P I 1 8 ~ i 
i2 ) } 28 
18 
? i 1 ‘ i 
‘ 7 Q 
2 1 2 
‘ i 7 
; ‘ 16 
‘ 1 17 7 
1 11 1: é 
41 28 99 32 19 
‘ In most cases some measure of intelligence was available. For the Uni 
subjects the scores made on the College Ability Test were used. 
>. the high school subjects intelligence quoti nts obtained from various 
} { examinations were equated and interpreted according to the 
s ian Test A, by means of Finch’s(3) and Kefauver’s(5) tables 
THE RESULTS 
| e results of the experiment may be summed up briefly. On th 
nesota Reading Examination the mean for 86 shifted, ambidextrous, 
| left-handed University students, mostly freshmen, was 97.1. The 
rage score for college sophomores is 91. On the Minnesota Speed of 
ding Test the mean for 98 shifted, ambidextrous, and left-handed sub 
9 ts was 21.5. The norm for college freshmen is 20. This superiority ol 
handed, ambidextrous, and shifted students cannot be attributed to 
S lligence, because the average College Ability Test score for the group 
: ; almost identical with that of all freshmen. It may be that at the Uni 
| tv age level whatever reading difficulty existed earlier has been 
‘ome. It may be that the relatively high intelligence of college stu 
ts has been an important factor in developing good reading habits. 
5 may be, further, that some motivating factor in the academie advane 
) nt to the college level has helped stimulate facility in reading. The 
from this experiment do not furnish any answer to these hypotheses 
wever, since the reading tests were taken voluntarily it is like ly that a 
ective factor may have tended to eliminate the poorest readers. 





For the high school subjects the reading tests were compulsory. Here, 


e scores point to a slight inferiority in the left-handed, ambidextrous 
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and shifted pupils. Table II presents these results. None of the dif 
ences between experimental and control groups are significant—i.e. in 
case was the obtained difference divided by the sigma of the differ 
greater than three, the generally accepted criterion of statistical sig 
eance. However, several interesting facts are revealed in the table. ¢ 


sidering only the Minnesota Reading Examination, one ean see that 


TABLE II 


READING TEST Scores or Higu Scuoorn Seniors 
S pee 
Minnesota Reading Exa 1 Readi 
Test 
Total Secor I I I t 
M Sp N Ml Sp N \ eT) N M eT 
H S 
al ex x f ) 19.4 41 6.7 11 4 l ) f 41 1 5 
Lota t 64.7 62 28 f ) ‘ 17.8 4 
I 1 } 61 2 ) °6 l - 7 11.7 ‘ 1 
( group ma 6¢ 15.4 26 8 2 126 26 18 1 
s vith L.H 
t g i s 16.1 24 « 4 ) 4 l i ~4 14 4 
H s 
Total ex l 19 4 l l f i7 l¢ is 
Lota t 6 l 64 Lf i.4 
} 
Tota xp. zg ft 8 l ) 88 3 11.7 ) 12.4 88 15.8 4 
Tota Z I Ss 1 17 1.9 
I 1 g ‘ ft-ha ambidextr« 1 sl ¢ 
I g I " y right handed subject 
' at ‘ mate i on the | of I.Q 
\ I W ‘ any history of ft-hande : g tl far 


differences between experimental and control groups are slight. Part 

s a vocabulary test and Part II is a comprehension test. Certainly 1 

differences between experimental and control groups on vocabulary an 
comprehension are entirely attributable to chance. In the Minnesot 
Speed of Reading Test the left-handed, ambidextrous, and shifted sul 
jects are noticeably inferior to the group of right-handed controls. Th 
formula for the signifieance of the difference between means yields a crit 
eal ratio of 2.61 sigma between the total experimental and control grou 


High Sehool. When these subjects are matched in intelligence 


it Edison 
the eritieal ratio is 2.00 sigma. Taking a group that in addition to being 
left-handed, ambidextrous, or shifted, also indicates some history of left 
handedness or stuttering in their families, and comparing them with th« 
total right-handed control group at Edison High School, the eritical rati: 


becomes 2.71 sigma. In the Central High School subjects the right hand 


ers were slightly below the experimental group in speed of reading. Wher 
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schools are combined, the mean seore for the total ex 
s 15.8 and for the control group 17.0. Here the critical 
indicating that 96 times out of 100 one could expect 
s to be superior on the Speed of Reading Test 
alysis o e reading scores, made by putting all the 


imbidextrous in another, an 


{ ad. reve ed no consistent differences between at \ ot 
ms 
\ erefore, that amor igh school seniors and colle 
ted, ambidextrous, or left-handed is not accompanied 
Interiority on the Minnesota Reading Examination, but 
be related to some inferiority on the Minnesota Speed 
T¢ ormation ¢ol erTrning e re dn 4 na late ral ty ol 
is experiment when the vere beginning elementary 
sav t they have outgrown an earlier difficul How 
nal S ed na mbidextrous subj ‘TS are equal to 
rig } naers re id mprenension nd Vor ibu 
( Seen TO pe nreriol ! S eed or would rdly be 
e present ¢ eriment mn emphas ng naeaness 1m a 
rogram the college level The relation betwee 
eed reading deserves er study 
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VALUE OF WRITTEN REPORTS IN DEMONSTRATIONAL 
TEACHING BEFORE COLLEGE CLASSES 
G. L. FREEMAN 
Northwestern University 


[ae demonstration is a familiar device in college teaching. All the 
iral sciences use it in one form or another, and many of the social 
nees as well. As a means of conveying first hand information quickly, 
iply and efficiently, it has had an ever increasing popularity. How- 
few opportunities have been offered for a systematic check upon 
effectiveness as a teaching medium. The present report is concerned 
th pertinent facts as revealed in connection with the curricular reor- 
nization of one college subject. 
or the past five years the writer has experimented in the use of the 
monstration in his general psychology classes. The fact that the same 
hject matter is taught in several independent sections made it possible 
use ‘‘eontrol’’ and ‘‘test’’ groups for a variety of different proce- 
ires. It was early revealed that classes having demonstrations showed 
» appreciable gain in information, as indicated by examination grades, 
er the control group, although interest in the subject was generally im- 
oved. In other words, a straight lecture was as efficient in teaching the 
rineiples of psychology as was a lecture accompanied by a desultory 
monstration of some aspect of the subject. Because the demonstrations 
d make for a more objective attitude toward the subject, it was decided 
continue in their development. Study showed that improvement was 
ecessary in the demonstrations themselves before their effectiveness 
ild be adequately evaluated. One single well-planned weekly demon- 
ation by a skilled assistant replaced the brief and haphazard attempts 
the regular instructor in connection with his daily lectures. This re- 
ilted in an improved respect for the scientific aspects of the subject, but 
tudents still failed to integrate the knowledge gained from the demon- 
‘ration with their textbook study. Especially evident was the tendency 
» regard the demonstrations as interesting supplements unmarred by a 
eck-up on the information gained. 
As a test of the possible importance of the written report in demon- 


tration teaching, a psychology section was offered in which additional 


illege eredit was given for such work. The student received a carefully 

lanned outline manual of the demonstration experiments. Data were 

corded in the manual; and results were analysed and discussed in con- 

ection with general and special readings. This procedure increased com- 
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prehension of the entire subject matter. However, since the test group 
was made up of those who had voluntarily elected to do the added work, 
there was a chance that the higher examination grades were caused by a 
preponderance of better and more serious students. Furthermore, it 
was not feasible to require anything like the amount of outside work 
done by the test group in connection with the regular three hour course. 
For this it was necessary to develop a more limited type of report. 

As a test of the value of a brief written check-up in connection with 
group-demonstrations in psychology, two sections taught by the writer 
were used. Each section had about fifty students, and the groups were 
approximately equal in ability. The same manual material was given to 
each group. This contained brief descriptions of ten demonstration pro- 
cedures, blank tables for inserting appropriate data, and pertinent dis- 
cussion questions. The control group was simply instructed to read the 
manual material before each demonstration ‘‘so you will understand it 
better.’’ The test group was told to record relevant data in class wher- 
ever a table was provided and to spend not more than fifteen minutes 
outside class in answering one of the discussion questions. These reports 
were collected weekly, but no grades were announced. The same amount 
of class time was spent on demonstrations with test and control groups. 
At the end of the semester both groups were given an unannouneed ex- 
amination of the recognition (true-false) type upon subjeet matter con- 


TABLE I 


SHOWING THE Scores MADE IN RECOGNITION AND RecALL Tests By ‘‘ReporT’’ AND 
*¢ConTrRoL’’ Groups FOLLOWING DEMONSTRATIONAL TEACHING 


Average correct Average correct 
recognition score recall score 
(perfect 100) M.V. (perfect 100) 
Report Group . . 2 cicccccccees 70 6.3 6.1 
Control Group . . . wccccceseces 34 7.8 2.7 


veyed by way of demonstration. As seen in Table I, the group which had 
made the brief written report had an average score of 70 percent, whereas 
the average score of the control group was only 34 pereent. As a further 
check, the groups were later asked to write ‘‘a sentence, word, or phrase 
which will specifically reeall each of the demonstrations made in elass 
this semester.’’ Both groups gave the same average score of attempted 
identifieations—7.8 out of a possible 10. The test group, however, had on 
the average of 6.1 correct identifications, with a range of 3 to 10, while 
the control group had an average of only 2.7 correct identifications, with 
a range of 0 to 5. A common error, especially on the part of the control 
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ip, was lack of specificity in identification. Thus a demonstration on 
dging character by facial features’’ would be reported as ‘‘ something 
it personality.’’ It is interesting to note that on the final examina- 
_which bore no direct relation to the demonstrational material, the 
vroup made slightly higher grades. Such results commend the use 
‘he brief written report for increasing the effectiveness of demonstra- 
val teaching in college classes. 
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TOWARD A MORE EXACT TERMINOLOGY 


MINIMUM essentials for the development of any scientific field are: (1) 
a uniform and technical terminology through which to express concepis 
and to communicate information; (2) instruments and procedures for 
measurement and the gathering of data and evidence; (3) collection of 
specimens, exhibits, and documents whether in laboratories, museums, 
or libraries; and (4) competent workers to conduct investigations, or- 
ganize knowledge, and disseminate information. The field of education 
has made progress in all four of these directions, and the need for a more 
exact nomenclature has seemed especially urgent within the past few 
years, since advances have been made in developing tools and techniques, 
in the formulation of a body of evidence, and in promoting the wide- 
spread consumption of research findings among the more than a million 
teachers of this country. 

The problem of a more precise terminology involves more than the 
confusing use as synonyms of such terms as mark and grade, pupil and 
student, and curriculum, course, and program of studies. It ineludes 
clarification of vagueness in usage and technical educational connota- 
tions of such expressions as integration, articulation, activity, progres- 
sive, project, problem, and unit. The preparation of a ecomprehensiv 
educational dictionary would do much to promote use of a vocabulary 
of increasing exactness and uniformity among school workers and writers 
in education; by so doing we could promote a common understanding of 
problems and facilitate accurate interchange of information and prac- 
tice, even between different countries. In fact, many of the heated argu- 
ments and so-called controversial issues in edueation (and other areas) 
are more a matter of lack of clarification, including confusion in termi- 
nology, than to differences in underlying or fundamental principles and 
concepts, 

Such fields as law and medicine, and more recently psychology, have 
made available comprehensive dictionaries in their respective areas. 
Small beginnings have been made in limited subdivisions of education 
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ich will undoubtedly be helpful as the starting point for a more com- 

te work. There is widespread interest in and general recognition of 
» need for a comprehensive dictionary of educational terms. A de- 
iled plan for the project has been prepared and is described in the 
‘ficial Report of the 1937 Meeting of the American Educational Re- 
arch Association. The Research Association and the American Council 
1 Edueation have been active in their interest in and support of the 
rvojeet. The problem at present is to secure the necessary financial sup- 
ort (presumably from professional organizations and educational foun- 
dations) for such an extensive study, which will undoubtedly require the 
assistance of a large number of workers and a period of several years for 
completion. 

There is a possibility that at some future time the dictionary project 
may establish a working relationship with another important venture in 
whieh the American Council on Education is interested, namely, an ency- 
clopedia of edueational research that seeks to synthesize the results of 
scientific investigation in relation to educational theory and practice. 
Obviously, such an evaluation of research inevitably involves careful con- 
sideration of nomenclature and definition of terms. 

Many readers of the Journal of Educational Research, because of 
their training, experience, and position, have already realized the need 
for an adequate educational dictionary and can do much to promote 
further development and support of the project, as well as play a defi- 
nite part in the actual preparation of the work. 


CARTER V. Goop 
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Re Address all communications relative to book reviews to Editor 
% Kai Jensen, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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LORENZ, JENNIE. Consistency of Audi- 
tory Acuity or Variability of Indi- 
viduals Among Four Tests with the 
24 Audiometer (Worcester: Heffer- 
nan Press, 1936), 162 pp. $1.50. 

In addition to being a report on a spe- 
cific bit of research, this doeument is 
a most comprehensive review of the de- 
velopment of audiometry together with 
an elaborate bibliography of the field. 
For those readers who wish to acquaint 
themselves with the work that has been 
done in the functional tests of hearing 
up to and ineluding the work with the 
Western Electric 2A Audiometer, this 
study is to be especially recommended. 

The experimental work done by Dr. 
Lorenz and reported on in this brochure 
was aimed at finding out how reliable 
audiometry is, that is, how large a part 
uncontrollable variables play in the de- 
termination of the hearing-loss for speech. 
The variables considered were: intelli- 
gence of the one tested, the weather at 
the time of the test, the emotional sta- 
bility of the subject, his coéperativeness, 
his physical health, the condition of his 
ears, his speech condition, and his per- 
sonality type. 

The title of this article would suggest 
that one might learn from a study of Dr. 
Lorenz’s results the reliability of a given 
reading on the audiometer. If one tests 
a child and finds that he has a 40 db. loss 
at 128 d.v., how likely is one to get that 
same result on retesting two weeks later? 
That question Dr. Lorenz does not answer, 
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though her title seems to promise suc! 
an answer, She says that she is later to 
analyze her data to determine the relia}! 
ity of audiometry on this basis, but, as 
yet, she has given us only the reliability 
of an average hearing-loss based upon 
three frequencies: 512, 1024, and 2048, 
with nothing at all about the consistency 
of tests of the other five frequencies 
tested by the W. E. 2A Audiometer. She 
reports that Robert C. Wingfield found 
that thresholds for the pitch of 1000 d. v. 
show greater consistency in audiometry 
than the thresholds for any other pitel 
between 250 d.v. and 2500 d.v. Since 
this point of 1000 d.v. comes almost in 
middle of the range considered by D: 
Lorenz, and since inconsistencies tend t 
be smoothed out by such averaging as shiv 
has done, it is possible, if not likely, that 
her figures of reliability are maximal, 
rather than minimal, We may say, from 
her results, only that hearing-losses for 
speech, figured as she figures them,—not 
hearing losses in general—are fairly re 
liably tested by the W.E. 2A Audiometer 
Her results show that: ‘‘In the four sue 
cessive tests of the same individual, the 
pereentage of loss for speech tones 
proved to be highly consistent . . . The 
study of data on attendant atmospheric 
conditions and on personality character 
isties shows no striking connection of any 
factor with consistency . . . Data on hu 
midity, precipitation, and percentage of 
sunshine on days of testing suggest a 


possible relationship between greater re- 
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lity and a comparatively low moisture 
ent in the atmosphere. Also, better 
ty was shown in periods when the at- 
pherie pressure was low or rapidly 
aging, particularly when decreasing, 
' the number of cases in which such a 
nge occurred is too small to warrant 
wing any general conclusions here. 
the whole, better acuity appeared to 
connected with better consistency and 
ih a shorter testing period . . . The 
r most consistent children had less 
story of ear disorders than the four 
st consistent. Uncertain, delayed, and 
ise responses during testing appeared 
be related to high variability among 


‘ests. Emotional poise, well controlled 


neral activity, and a ready codperative- 


ness were in general characteristic of the 


‘ 


re consistent individuals. Happiness, 
stlessness, interest in the outcome, and 


ometimes a heightening of emotion, when 


served, apparently induced better audi- 
ry aeuity.’?’ 
We look forward to seeing the supple- 


ientary report showing the consistency 


audiometry as analyzed on the basis 
each and all frequencies that Dr. 
orenz tested. 
Ropert WEST 


versity of Wisconsin 


urrit, C. M. Clinical Psychology: <A 
Handbook of Children’s Behavior Prob- 
lms (New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1936), pp. xx + 695. $3.50, 
This text is a most satisfactory presen- 
tion of the theories, aims, and methods 
{ clinieal psychology. The author’s treat- 
ent of his subject is inclusive, and his 
bliography of forty-four pages covers a 
de range. His illustrative case records, 
iny of them of recent date from the files 
the Indiana University Psychological 
linie, are well chosen, 
Though a majority of those who must 
eal with the problems presented by in- 
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dividual children or adults are not elinical 
psychologists, but are parents, employers, 
teachers, physicians, psychiatrists, social 
workers, visiting teachers, probation offi- 
cers, et. al., a majority of their problems 
involve psychological factors. Dr. Lout- 
tit’s presentation of the facts and meth- 
ods in regard to diagnosis and treatment 
of these problems will have important sig- 
nificance for all of these groups, as well as 
for the student psychoclinician, for whom 
it is a fundamental textbook. Training 
for such students in our departments of 
psychology has tended to overemphasize 
the significance of individual differences 
in intellectual capacity and development 
and to neglect the significance of the 
clinieal history, the findings of the physi- 
cian, the home background, and_indi- 
vidual differences in personality and social 
reactions, A practical clinical psychology 
must have the more inclusive point of 
view and the wider training suggested in 
this outstanding book in this field. 
Francis N, MAXFIELD 

Ohio State University 


MANGOLD, GeorGeE B. Problems of Child 
Welfare (New York: The Maemillan 
Company, 1936), pp. xvi + 549, $3.00. 
In the third edition of his college text- 

hook, Dr. Mangold attempts the impos- 
sible in that the full discussion of each 
topic which he includes would in itself, 
require at least one volume. In such a 
comprehensive survey, to introduce uni- 
versity students to the general field, the 
treatment must necessarily be superficial, 
and it is obvious from the _ bibliog- 
raphy as well as the text, that Professor 
Mangold has gathered diligently source 
material from a wide variety of doeu- 
ments including data to bring the third 
edition up to date wherever the basic 
material of the former editions has been 
superseded by more recent studies. 
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Although some direction of the think- 
ing of students is essential to a textbook, 
this one seems somewhat redundant in the 
inclusion of interpretation by the author. 
In many cases the facts submitted do not 
warrant the conclusions which he draws 
from his own wider knowledge. Prob- 
ably this is inevitable because of the lack 
of space in his single volume but the in- 
structor who uses ‘‘Problems of Child 
Welfare’’ as a text should supplement 
the basic data and should use Professor 
Mangold’s conclusions as a starting point 
for discussion rather than as definite con- 
clusions. 

HERBERT R. STOLz 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Oakland, California 


HuNT, THELMA. Measwrement in Psychol- 
ogy (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1936), pp. xx + 471. $3.00. 
Psychological testing includes other 

techniques than short-answer questions. 
Though this is well known to psychol- 
ogists, textbooks in the field of meas- 
urement have shown a_ tendency to 
over-emphasize the paper-and pencil ex- 
amination, perhaps because of the cur- 
rent developments in this area. The 
author, who is an M.D. as well as a 
Ph.D., does sufficient justice to mental 
and achievement tests, but includes, as 
well, some of the physiological and chemi- 
eal tests having a psychological signifi- 
eance in relation to fatigue, emotion, and 
mental disease. 

The importance of accurate measure- 
ment in scientific work is emphasized 
throughout, and sample tests are chosen 
for rather complete description as rep- 
resentative of the different types of tests 
including those in the fields of art, music, 
mechanical aptitude, interests, efficiency, 
employee selection, social attributes, per- 
sonality, and morality. 
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Selection of material for a college te «t- 
book always offers difficulties which ‘| \ 
author seems to have met adequately, 
though it is unfortunate that the volume 
appeared just too soon to include an :c- 
count of the new Stanford Revision of t\\e 
Binet Seale; and one looks in vain for 
mention of Spearman, of the factor an«!- 
ysis technique, the Haggerty-Olson-W ick- 
man Behavior Rating Schedule, and of t\\ 
sleep disturbance apparatus used «0 
effectively in the Payne fund motion pic- 
ture inquiry. The author has also seen ‘it 
to omit material on statistical measure- 
ment. 

The exposition is simple and clear, 
though it has a tendency to oversimpli/- 
cation at times, for example in the ‘‘ is 
merely’’ type of explanation given of 
genius. And it is to be regretted that the 
oft repeated error again appears to thie 
effect that ‘‘interest in the superior 
school child was much slower in develo; 
ment than interest in the sub-norma! 
child,’’ when school programs, honors, 
and preferment, even the schools them 
selves since the dawn of history have 
been provided almost exclusively for the 
superior. However, these are minor criti 
cisms. In range and selection of ma 
terial, and in clarity of exposition, as 
well as in appearance and format tl: 
book ranks high and should find wide ac 
ceptability. 

Wo. CLarK Trow 
University of Michigan 


Jones, LLoyp MerepitH. Factorial Anal 
usis of Ability in Fundamental Moto 
Skills. Contributions to Education No 
665 (New York: Bureau of Publica 
tions, Teachers College. Columbia Uni 
versity Press, 1935), pp. x + 100. $1.60 
The results of an experimental study on 

motor ability of 2094 college men are pre 

sented in a typical investigational mono 
graph, The author reviews various earl) 
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dies of motor ability and points out 

status of the two factor hypothesis in 

s field. He traces the development of 

‘tor theory in a brief but rather com- 

chensive way. In spite of low correla- 

ms existing between motor traits, the 
thor contends that the ‘‘ Theory of Two 

.ctors’’ still remains a possible expla- 

ition at some levels of motor ability. 
ile defines the purpose of the investiga- 
‘on as, ‘‘the attempt to analyze, by 

eans of the ‘Tetrad Difference Cri- 
rion,’ the association of abilities in 
an as measured by tests in the funda- 
ental skills usually employed in the 
hysieal education program for men at 
‘he college level.’’ 

The tests given included, (1) four 

casurements of anthropological traits, 

such as: age, height, weight, and the 
vital capacity, (2) measurements of five 
thletie skills, including: high jump, bar 
ault, rope climb of 20 feet, 176 yard 
run and baseball throw for accuracy. The 
cliabilities were reported as satisfactory, 
with one exception, that of the baseball 
throw. 

Intereorrelations of from —.508 to 

.520 were obtained although the author 
states that certain conditions desired for 
valid correlations such as rectilinearity, 

omoclisy and others were not always 
present. Most of the correlations were of 
the order of .10 or lower. 

A very extensive study of tetrad dif- 
ferences was made and the results tab- 
ulated. The significance of the tetrad dif- 
ferences noted is given. It was found 
that most of the differences exceed four or 
live times the probable error of each. 
‘he general conclusion from all the data 
is that motor skills appear to be spe- 
cifie and do not show evidence of a com- 
mon or ‘*g’’ faetor of skill in the 
population studied. The author does not 
claim to have disproved the presence of a 
central factor at all ‘‘levels’’ of motor 
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ability but suggests that the approach 
to the measurement of skills of the type 
studied will likely have to be made by 
‘*specific’’? rather than by ‘‘general’’ 
tests, if his conclusions are found to hold 
for different populations. The most val- 
uable part of the book for the busy reader 
will be the review of the literature and 
the general summary. 
A. R. LAUER 

Towa State College 


Monroe, WALTER S., and SHores, Lovuts. 
Bibliographies and Summaries in Edu- 
cation to July, 1985 (New York: The 
H. W. Wilson Company, 1936), pp. xiv 
+470. $4.75. 


CuLver, Dorotiy CAMPBELL. Method- 
ology of Social Science Research; A 
Bibliography (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1936), pp. x + 159. 
$2.00. 


EELLS, WALTER C. Surveys of American 
Higher Education (New York: Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, 1937), pp. xii + 538. 

The compilation by Monroe and Shores 
is a catalogue of more than 4000 anno- 
tated bibliographies and summaries in 
edueation, emphasizing the period from 
January 1, 1910, to July, 1935, listed 
under author and subject in one alphabet. 
The Education Index will keep the list up 
to date in the future. This extensive com- 
pilation of references is a natural out- 
growth of earlier work at the University 
of Illinois under the direction of the 
senior author, including Ten Years of 
Educational Research, 1918-1927, and Lo- 
cating Educational Information in Pub- 
lished Sources (1930). Graduate students, 
undergraduates, and others interested in 
educational literature will find the index 
under review a logical and valuable start- 
ing point, along with such a guide as 
Alexander’s How to Locate Educational 
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the literature of education and social re 


form. Its author is no crackpot; its ex 
position is restrained and forceful and is 
supported by large masses of evidently 
valid statistics. The manuscript was pre 
sented as a Ph.D. dissertation at Teach 
ers College, Columbia University, and 
was accepted by a committee made up 
chiefly of the liberal educators against 
whom the argument was directed. There 
pervades the book a frankness and a 
realism to which it is hard for us soft 
hearted liberals to adjust ourselves, as 
when the author states (in apparently 
characteristic Marxian style) that we 
should fight for maintenance of our civic 
rights so long as we are in the minority, 
but should not stand ready to guarantee 
these rights to the propertied class when 
to do so would endanger the ascent of the 
masses to power (p. 292 But, disquiet 
ing as this persuasive presentation is, it 
is a needed antidote to the shallow op 


timism and wishful thinking in which 


many of us indulge. The hypothesis of 
reform only through revolution is cer 
tainly one worth considering, and one 
with the plausibility of which every lib 
eral educator should be fully acquainted, 


along with the hypothesis of gradualism 
within the framework of institutions that 
remain democratic in transition as well 
as in ultimate functioning. And the re 
viewer knows of no other book in which 
this alternative is as fully, as clearly, and 


as fairly put as in this one by Dr. Sles 


WILLIAMSON, E. G., and Dar.uey, J. G. 
Student Personnel Work: An Outline 
of Clinical Procedures (New York: Mé 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Ine., 1937 
pp. xxiv + 313. $3.00. 


This book is an addition to the many 


pleas on behalf of the individualization 
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of education which are pouring fron 
press. The patterns here recommended 
achieving this are drawn in terms of 


} 


lege personnel work, but the aut! 
assert that they are equally pertinent 
secondary schools. 

The first two chapters are devoted t 
presentation of the point of view w 
is now familiar to most educators: t 
the objective of education should hb 
help each individual develop to the hig! 
possible degree in all respects. | 
authors lay down ten principles of p 
sonnel work’’ as fundamental to the 
tainment of this objective. They maint: 
that the indispensable feature of pers: 
nel work is the ‘‘clinical method,’’ 
volving a complete analysis of each 
dividual from all points of view, by 
available means (though they warn tl 
some means are but imperfectly 
veloped). After analysis and diagnos 
come prognosis and treatment. Over 
lies preventive work. 

Most of the book is devoted to a 
scription of the testing bureau and t 
counseling program in operation at ti 
University of Minnesota, where t 
authors are employed. A chapter of six 
teen pages is filled with illustrative cas 
histories. nother helpful section giv 
an analysis of costs which were, on tl 
average, $7.43 per case. 12.51 ma 
hours). Another chapter deseribes th: 
steps taken to measure the effectivenes 
of the advisement at the Minnesota in 
stitution. One year or more after the in 
itial contact, 196 students were follow: 
up. The number who felt that they ha 
made a satisfactory occupational choic 
was 142 (72 percent). Of the 159 cases 
who followed advice either wholly or in 
part, 87 percent were classified as having 
made a satisfactory adjustment. Of the 
37 cases not following advice, only thre¢ 
had made a satisfactory adjustment. Stu 


dents who followed recommendations in 
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ed their average scholarship signifi- 
y. Cautioning the reader against 
ng hasty conelusions from these lim- 
data, the authors promise to pub 

future report of more extended in- 
gations on this point. 

\ ppendix contains lists of the tests 
forms used at the Minnesota Test- 
Bureau. There is a bibliography of 
tems and an index. 

book suffers from the limitations 
tably attending the description of a 
ect carried out at a single institution. 
patterns laid down, while possibly 

able at the University of Minne- 
uuld not, and possibly should not be 
wed exactly at another institution. 
of the most important aspects of 
nnel work are not dealt with or are 
ficiently treated. Thus there is no 
tematic discussion of placement, hous 
administration of loans and scholar 
or of records (though some forms 


reproduced). One misses also a dis 


m of group techniques used in or 
tation and in teaching the course in 
ipations. In an introduction, Profes 
Donald Paterson acknowledges such 
sions and points out that the book 
‘not a systematic treatise covering all 
ses of student personnel work.’’ This 
s not denote, he says, that the authors 
ird the missing areas as unimportant. 
erely represents their absorption in 
narrower techniques used in analyzing 
individual. In view of this self-im 
1 limitation, possibly the book should 

had a less comprehensive and prom 
title. 

Some readers will take issue with Pro 

ssor Paterson’s statement to the effect 

t ‘*‘student personnel work is grad 

supplanting vocational guidance.’’ 


Most persons regard vocational guidance 





nly one phase of personnel work, but 


hey would not admit that it is being 


iven up, or that the terms are synony 





mous, The difficulty probably lies in Pro- 
fessor Paterson’s identification of voca 
tional guidance with ‘‘ guidance,’’ which 
he then regards as synonymous with per 
sonnel work. This latter identification will 
also not be acceptable to some readers. 

Read in the light of these restrictions, 
the book nevertheless will give a good 
idea of a whole-hearted attempt made by 
one institution to help students individ 
ually to adjust themselves to a particular 
state university. It should help college 
officers everywhere who are trying to do 
this and it should stimulate those who are 
not yet converted, to take the necessary 
steps. 

Harry D. Kitson 


Teachers College, Columbia Uniwersity 


KNUDSEN, CHARLES W., AND MCAFEE, 
Luctus O. An Intraduction to Teach 
ing (New York: Doubleday, Doran & 
Company, 1936), pp. xvi + 424. $2.00 
The authors of this volume feel that 

too many introductory books are based on 
the false assumption that students have 
already chosen a teaching career. Hence 
content is addressed to teachers rather 
than to prospective teachers. In order to 
avoid this error the present authors have 
aimed primarily at students who are try- 
ing to choose a eareer field. They have 
prepared a well written, well organized, 
straightforward summary of material 
which they sincerely believe will serve 
this group. 

There are seventeen chapters divided 
among five units or parts. The latter are: 
I. The Teacher and the Teacher’s Work; 
II. The Extrinsic Rewards of Teaching; 
IIf. Factors in Supply of Teachers and 
Demand for their Services; IV. Prepar- 
ation for Teaching; V. The Ethical Ob- 
ligations of the Teacher. The chapter 
heads are similar to those found in earlier 
books on ‘‘ problems of the teaching pro 


fessions’’ or in more advanced books on 




















ty-six but is confined to a very 
eld. It could be used as a text 
1 one hour ‘‘exploratory ol 
nee course As a supplement, 
to pra tically all other texts, it 
find wide and important use. As 


rv of its selected field it is easily 


e two best now 


Wil 


n Cals 


available. 
H. Br 


orn 


IAM 


“1 


FREDERI 
In 
to Mental IHuav 
Houghton Miffli { 


The Psy 
Objective 
New 


mpans ’ 


O00, S54 00, 


¢ the recent books on mental 


hy 


Th Psyucholoaqu o {djustment 
iM as com rehensive and as 
as any. The difficulty with this 
with most others, probably can 
ed t tie K f subject matter 
lal « mental hvgiene, The author 
c 1 deal of space, for example, 
shakes ‘ 2 


scientific 


behavior and to an evaluation 
methods, This method of in 
t! subject of mental hvygien 
\ ver I tiie methods em 
vy enrlier writers of textbooks of 
cy » utilized a ad deal of 
' | have been devoted ¢ 
t ps chok wry { 1 discussion I 
ti 1 and . defense | s 
S ence 
tant | blem which confronts 
r and which probably may « 
nitiated is that which relates 
aning f 1 tal hygiene Is 
t tte ental hy iene t 
read s I explar ition tl! n n 
r should e defined teri t 
? ‘ Ss W cl ! i le i | t 
| t ‘) uslv the author 
ss ewhat undecided. He at 
’ ] that human hel 


saltimore Williams and 
Wilkins Compa LOS5 pp. ix + 159 
rt 0 
his terestin ! } attempts to 
sum riz knowledge regarding in 
lividual differences ! ‘ specifically 
<4 spects which bear on the 
mits 1 rang f huma capacities 
to raw suel nferences fror the 
t ble Ss the facts a to war 
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paper | 


be explained on the basis of psychological 
principles alr It vi 


dent, however, that the overemphasis on 
the 


ady established. is e 


‘scientific method’ be 


of 


may an 
and appropriately enough 
if It 


expe! lence 


evasion a 
diseussion ¢ 


likely 


deviant behavior. seems 
that much further 


in the study of 


iS 


necessary 


mental devi 


ations before one may speak authori 


tatively on mental hygiene as a method of 
preventing 


The book 


abnormalities. 


is written in excellent style 
and 18 accurately and completely docu 
mented It is refreshing to see a book 
which does not contain platitudinous 


statements and superficialities regarding 
‘self mastery’’ which so many of the re 
ks on mental hygiene contain. It 
iM led highly un 
equivoeally for university students. The 


that ght be s the 


to explain too man i 


recommen: and 


only eriticism mi made i 


attempt 


| \ behavior ; 
characteristics on the basis of inherent ' 
drives. The author emphasizes, however, 
the 


differences between the inte rpretation ' 


of ade 


mstinets m by 


psy he logists 


in 

times past and the motivating influence : 

of drives as socially determined processes ' 
The book is Wwe I] organize d and should ; 
make a good text for college courses o | 
’ | 
perso! lity or mental | iene : | 
M FL SHERM j 
l Chicago ; | 
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Ne 
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Being a summary, the treatise con- 
tains much that is not new. However, 
the presentation is excellent. 

After the introductory chapter, there is 
a good discussion of the well-known diffi- 
culties which are involved in measuring 
human beings, especially when we try to 
measure those traits which are called 
mental. 

The third chapter deals with the facts 
and theories concerning the distribution 
of human traits and abilities, The author 
states that we have no conclusive data on 
the problem, but believes from his exami 
nation of many distributions that, ‘‘ Ex 
cepting the linear measurements, the dis- 
tributions of most traits and abilities are 
definitely asymmetrical or non-Gaussian.’’ 

This, as he points out, is contrary to the 
theory expressed in the text. He does not 
point out, however, the fairly obvious fact 
that the traits which do not appear to 
give normal distributions are just those 
traits which present the greatest difficul- 
ties when we attempt to measure them. 
They are the traits for which the zero 
points and units are not satisfactorily de- 
termined. It is altogether possible that 
when the proper measuring rod is applied, 
the resulting measurement will fit a 
Gaussian eurve as well as a height dis- 
tribution does now. 

In Chapters [IV and V we find some new 
ideas. The author proposes to measure the 
spread of capacities by what he calls the 
total range ratio. This ratio is obtained 
by dividing the measure of the 999th in 
dividual per thousand by the measure of 
the 2nd individual per thousand. Reject 
ing the top and bottom cases (0.2 per 
cent) is justified on the basis that this 
percentage constitutes the pathological or 
abnormal group, and should not be con 
sidered in studying the normal range of 
ability. Here an interesting set of ques 
tions may be raised. If we want the facts 


about range must we not consider the 
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total range and not some selected part 
it? If we decide in favor of select 
is 0.2 the right percentage to rejé 
Why not reject 4 or 6 per 1000 as 
normal? In the light of what the aut 
believes about the asymmetry of dist 
butions, would he not have been more ¢ 
sistent if he had dropped one individ 
from one end and two from the oth 
Well, nobody knows all the answers. | 
Wechsler makes a good argument for | 
procedure, so let us see where it lea 
him, remembering that he could ha 
made a good argument for some ot! 
procedure which might lead him son 
where else. 

A collection of total range ratios show 
that they vary from 1.03: 1 to 3.63: 1, « 
from 1.16: 1 to 2.93: 1 if we omit tl 
special cases of body temperature, ha: 
learning, and weight of suprarenals (01 
at the low end and two at the high e 


this time). When distributed, the ratios 


fall into a quadrimodal distribution, ir 
dicating a sort of hierarchy, and their ay 


erage is about 2:1. The author had 


thought that he might find the upper limit 
ef variability identical with the logarith 
mie constant, e = 2.7182. Although this 
does not turn out to be true it is inter 
esting that among the 72 ratios collected 
only five are greater than 2,718:1, and 
only two exceed 3.0:1. This seems to in 
dieate that there is a biologically deter 
mined limit of variability, excepting th 
pathological variations, which is some 
where below three to one. Thus the dif 
ferences among the normal portion of 
humanity are not so great after all. 

In the author’s own words his conelu 
sions are: ‘‘(1) The range of human ca 
pacities when ecaleulated in true units of 
nmount, is exceedingly small. (2) There 
are calculable limits to human variability 
which very probably are biologically de- 
termined. (3) These limits partake of the 


characteristics of natural constants.’’ 
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yusly, these conclusions are impor- 
if true. They are also important if 
ie, because it will take extensive in- 
gation and hard thinking to prove 

falsity. 

the chapter entitled, ‘‘The Burden 
\ge’’ the author discusses the growth 
decline of abilities. Here, too, are 
e important conclusions; Maximum 
ve capacities are attained early, and 
ine begins at about 25. There is slight 


or 


t appreciable decline from 25 to 40, 


| there is no evidence whatever that 
everage man maintains his vigor un- 
aired beyond 50. Intellectual capacity 
gins to decline rather earlier than psy- 
il capacity. 
‘here is an interesting chapter on ex- 
tions, which deals with the two-per 
isand individuals outside the normal 
ge of variation. Another chapter is 
neerned with some of the problems of 
iius and deficiency, and finally come a 
ission of the meaning of differences. 
: appendix discusses in detail the prob- 
us of measuring a mental ability, and 
‘ther gives pertinent data. There is a 
vl bibliography. 
[The book is well-written and stimulat- 
What effect the proposal of the new 
thod of studying variability will have 


nnot be foretold. Many investigators 
ll still insist that units of variability 
e the best measures. Others will pre- 

isochrons, and still others will con- 


nue to search for ‘‘absolute’’ units and 
ro points. Some, like the reviewer, will 
line to the belief that for practical 
irposes of school and clinie nothing is 
kely to surpass the natural time or age 
nits. But what ever his present ideas 
nd preferences may be, no one who is 
nterested in the problem of measuring 
man capacities can afford to miss read 
ng this challenging book. 
Epwarp A, LINCOLN 
Harvard University 
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DRAPER, EDGAR MARION. Principles and 
Techniques of Curriculum Making 
(New York: D. Appleton-Century 


92 OF 
O.mw0. 


Lf 


Company, 1936), pp. xv + 875. 


This comprehensive and detailed treat- 
ment of the principles and techniques of 
curriculum making by Draper should be 
of interest and value to all persons con- 
cerned with teaching and improvement of 
the curriculum in elementary and second- 
ary schools and in colleges and univer- 
sities. The book should be especially help- 
ful to persons engaged in intensive 
curriculum programs because so many ex- 
amples of different phases of curriculum 
work from outstanding city courses of 
study are presented, not to be copied but 
to be suggestive of a wide variety of pos 
sibilities, 

After a brief introduction, much atten- 
tion is given to the determination of edu 
cational objectives from primary and 
secondary courses and to organizing ob- 
jectives for course of study construction. 
Half the book deals with various kinds 
of units of work and with procedures, 
materials, and measurement of results in 
connection with teaching units of work. 
The last two chapters of the book deal 
with the administration and organization 
of courses of study. 

More attention might have been given 
to advantage to influences outside the 
school on the curriculum, recent trends 
toward correlation and integration, grade 
placement, and recent state curriculum 
programs. This could have been done by 
giving less space to some of the topics 
treated. 

Various practices, possible procedures, 
differing points of view, and desirable 
criteria for various phases of curriculum 
building are stated adequately and 
clearly. Throughout the book it seems 
apparent that the author’s point of view 


lies between the extremes. The author ap- 
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3 Address all research news and communications to Carter V. 8 
3 Good, Teachers College, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, *s 
 . 


ced Ohio. és 


Guidance in Secondary Schools.—An 
investigation of the outcomes of guidance 
in secondary schools, under the direction 
of G. N. Kefauver and H. C. Hand of 
Stanford University, has involved three 
n ajor phase s. The first step consisted of 
an analysis of the lit 


erature on guidance, 


the objectives of guidance ser 


a 


identifyir 
viee. Obviously, if an attempt should be 
made to ascertain the extent to which 
guidance objectives are being realized, 
one must first define somewhat clearly the 
nature of those objectives. The 
attached to these objec 


impor 
tance which is 
tives represents one aspect of this study. 
The investigators have already reported 


gazine articles some of the outcomes 


in ma 
of this first step of the program. 
The secc 


tigation involved the construction of tests 


md major section of the inves- 


and inventories designed to secure infor- 
mation on the extent to which guidance 
objectives were being realized. These tests 
and inventories were administered to a 
sampling of the pupils in the eleventh and 

chth grades in eight cities. The status 
of this sampling of pupils on these meas- 
ures, when related to the emphases in the 
guidance service, throws some light on the 
effect of the guidance activities. 

The third major section in the investi 
gation involved following a group of 
pupils through the junior high school, ad- 
ministering at the opening of the seventh 
grade an extensive body of tests and in- 
ventories, developing a program of guid 


ance in terms of the recognized objec- 


tives of guidance, and measuring 
pupils at the close of the jw 
high school 


the program has been carried forward 


period. This section 

two California cities and in an east 
city. The tests given to the high n 

grade pupils are now being given in 

five schools participating in the proj: 
The statistical work of the first sect 
has been completed and there remains t 
statistical analysis of the third section 
the investigation. 

In connection with the investigation 
has been necessary to construct tests ar 
inventories where tests have previou 
not been developed. Six of the tests ar 
two of the inventories have recently be 
published by the World Book Compan 


Mental Hygiene.—The April issue 
Understanding the Child is the first pul 
lished by The National Committee fi 
Mental Hygiene. This magazine was pul 
lished from 1931 through 1935 by tl 
Massachusetts Society for Mental Hy) 
giene and enjoyed a wide distributi: 
among teachers and others interested 
the problems of childhood throughout th 
United States. 
a new editorial board, representing bot 
The National Committee for Mental Hy 
giene and the Canadian National Con 
mittee for Mental Hygiene. It will b 


the policy of the journal, as in the past 


Its reappearance is und 


to publish articles dealing with the pra 
tical aspects of the mental health prol 
lems of childhood, particularly from thi 


standpoint of the classroom teacher. 
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sity Research Project.— The 
iniversities codperating with the 
of Edueation by conducting co- 
ted research studies under the Pro- 
Research in Universities have 
tted most of their final reports. 
es from the forty major studies 
iave been conducted in from one to 
ne institutions each will make a 
int and in some cases unparalleled 
ition to educational records. 
three Office of Education staff 
rs who are serving as codrdinators 
various studies have been en- 
in bringing together the findings 
the different institutions and in pre- 
manuscripts for publication as 
if Edueation bulletins. 
portant educational problems have 


attacked on a scale never before 


j—) 


ted and with facilities and oppor- 
ties which are not frequently avail- 
to research workers in education. 
example, a study of the occupational 
s of 75,000 alumni of thirty-one uni- 
sities located in all sections of the 
ntry is rapidly nearing completion. 
n, the 1931-32 freshman entrants to 
nty-five institutions have been fol 
1 through their university careers in 
tudy of persistence in attendance, 
istic success, and other important as- 
of college life. An integrated 
ck on the problem of the relationship 
tween certain factors in secondary 
| sueeess and college success has 
made in seventeen universities. Other 
esentative studies have dealt with the 
nomie status of rural teachers, the 
rtionment of State school taxes and 
inds, unit costs of higher education, 
| various aspects of CCC Camp educa 
n 
\ second important outcome is that 
il findings from many of the studies 


re being used as a basis for adminis- 


trative adjustments and revisions of in 


wow 


structional practice in the institutions 
where the data were gathered. This is 
shown by the nature of comments re- 
ceived from local project administrators 
of many of the participating universities. 
The coérdinated studies to be issued later 
as Office of Education bulletins will sig 
nificantly increase the usefulness of local 
findings. 

In the third place, and highly signifi 
eant, employment has been furnished for 
several hundred research and other white 
collar workers who would otherwise have 
been unemployed, and their talents have 
been directed into worthwhile channels 
instead of representing an unutilized 


social resource. 


Handbook for Teachers in England.— 
The Stationery Office has published a new 
edition of one of its best sellers, a 600 
page Handbook of Suggestions for teach- 
ers and others concerned in the work of 
the Public Elementary Schools, by the 
Board of Education. The last edition was 
issued in 1927, and by the end of 1936 
about 168,000 copies had been sold—a 
considerable number for an official publi- 
cation. There is a large and constant de- 
mand for this book from the Dominions 
and the United States, and it also sells 
well in foreign countries. 

The handbook attempts to present a 
coherent statement of the principles un- 
derlying the work of the schools and to 
bring together in one volume, to which 
reference can easily be made, the means 
and methods of teaching which practical 
experience has shown to be most success- 
ful. According to the Board of Educa- 
tion, the most noticeable difference be 
tween the new edition and preceding 
editions is that the child as an individual 
occupies a much more prominent place. 
The teaching and the subjects of instruc- 
tion must be flexible and varied enough 
to meet the needs of the child at each 
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stage of his development and must also 
take account throughout of the differences 
in the ability and the interests of indi 
vidual children, The object of education 
should be to fit the child to take his place 
in a world made vastly more complex in 
the last ten years by great changes in in- 
dustrial structure, by improved transpor- 
the growing use of labor 
The 


train children for life and leisure as well 


tation, and by 


saving devices. schools must now 
as for work. The order in which the sub 
jects are now arranged in the Handbook 
is in part a recognition of this responsi- 
bility. Health 


come first and practical subjects, such as 


and physical education 
art and craft, housecraft, music, and gar 
} 


dening are given a prominent place. The 
environment of the child is of great im 
portance to his satisfactory development 
and he is now encouraged to take a keen 
interest in the world about him. 
Teras As was the case the 


year before, the report of the 1936 test 


Testina in 


ing program of the Texas Commission on 
Coérdination in Edueation is in two bulle 
results at the col 


tins. One deals with 


lege level and the other with results in 


the seventh and tenth grades. The Com 
mission is now in its second year of ac 
tivity with an attempted state-wide test 
ing program. 

H. T. Manuel, 
that, 


have fallen short of ideals, real progress 


Director of Research, 


states although accomplishments 


has been made. Operating in a new field 


and with only meager subsidization, the 


Commission has held aloft the banner of 


individualization and guidance, has di 


rected a codperative program of some 


magnitude, has issued four substantial 
bulletins, and, incidentally, has paid all of 
The 


achieve these results because of 


its expenses, Commission has been 
able to 
the large contributions of 


received. Not a 


service which 


it has member of the 


{TIONAL RESEARCH 
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Commission has been paid for his ser 
Even assistants in the office of the Di 
tor of Research have been only part-t 
employees. The Commission greatly n 
a much larger subsidy to enable it to ex 
tend its service and to do its work w 
out unduly burdening anyone. 
Notwithstanding evidences of progress 
doubt and 
couragement. It is difficult to be pati 


there are moments of 


when progress seems slow. Administ 


tors and teachers generally do not r 
ize the fundamental importance of in 
vidualization and guidance in educati 
Why, for example, should only 36 out 
72 Texas institutions participate in t 
the Commission? Is 


testing program of 


it nota timely suggestion respectfully 
, 


remind the 72 sponsoring institutions tl 


this program is their program, not th 
of the individuals who have been assign: 
the task of carrying it forward? If i: 
dividualization and guidance have at a 
the importance ascribed to them by tl 
Edueation ar 


American Council on 


others, clearly administrators and teacl 
ers in greater numbers should be deep! 
coneerned, 
Vocational Education Project for N 
This is one of the five special edu 
Office of 


Edueation has been conducting with th: 


droes. 


eational projects which the 
assistance of emergency funds. Vocationa 
education information about Negroes has 
been in the Office of Education 
from 33 States and the District of Co 


as a result of the National Sur 


received 


lumbia 


vey of Vocational Education and Guid 


ance. Findings from the survey should 
make significant contributions to the edu 
eational and occupational life of Negroes 
the country. It is the first 


nation-wide study along this line and will 


throughout 


furnish information that has long been 


desired by school officials and teachers in 


revising their programs and courses. 
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lowing examples indicate how 
if the survey may be of value: 
study of facilities and oppor 
vocational education will be 
determining the present status 


portant phase of the education 


es 2) Studies of 2,000 even 
; 1 students and of 20,000 grad 


drop-outs of high schools will 
e indication of the relation be 
oling and subsequent experi 
Trends in enrollment in certain 
1 eourses and the extent to 
i States utilize Federal funds in 
vocational education for N« 

revealed in a special study of 
ct i \ personnel study of 
Negro high school pupils will have 
nt implications for vocational 
and guidance programs. Fol 
ans are contemplated which will 
munities and schools in apply 


s of the survev to their local 


Ze md Research. The second 
ort, 1936, of the New Zealand 
rr Edueational Research states 

rty-six applications for research 

to be operative in 1936 were con 
the Council, Of these, 20 were 

d, 6 held over, and 10 refused. 
those approved re | resented the 

ition of work begun in 1935. The 

the grants, excluding those for 
office researches, varied from 10 
‘2 pounds. At the Council Meeting in 

er, 1936, 13 applications for 1937 
ceived, 8 being granted, 2 held 

nd 3 refused. Owing to its poliey 

nfining itself to a limited sphere of 

s e Council has been regretfully 
o refuse applications for ré 
s which, though admirable in thet 
lo not fit in with its general pro 
rhe chief areas in which the Coun 


nterested include: educational and 





vocational guidance, organization and ad 
ministration, rural education, educational 
experiments, and miscellaneous psycho 
logical studies, 

Needed Re search ti Seconda u Educa- 
tion.—The National Committee on Re 
search in Secondary Education has com 
piled a mimeographed list of 997 prob 
lems and questions in secondary education 
suggested for investigation by represen- 
tatives of 15 groups interested in this 
area. The problems are grouped under the 
headings of: philosophy of secondary 
education, secondary school population, 
organization of secondary education, in 
fluences controlling secondary education, 
secondary school staff, curriculum and 
method, community relationships, guid 
ance, plant and equipment, administration 
and supervision, and historical and com 
parative. D. H. Eikenberry of Ohio State 
University was Chairman of the Com 
mittee in charge of the work. The book 
let is obtainable from C, A. Jessen, Office 
of Edueation, Washington, D.C 


Educational Conference. The Sixth 
Edueational Conference has been spon 
sored this fall bv the Committee on Meas 
irement and Guidance of the American 
Council on Education, the Commission on 
the Relation of School and Colle ve of the 
Progressive Education Association, the 
Cooperative Te st Service, and the Eduea 
tional Reeords Bureau. The meetings were 
held at the Hotel Roosevelt in New York 
City on October 28 and 29, 

Conf nce Oo Edueational Broadcast 

a.—The Seeond National Conference on 
Kedueational Broadeasting will be held at 
the Drake Hotel in Chieago, November 29, 
ot, and Decembet l, 1937. The ob je etives, 


as formulated by a committee. are as fol 


1. To provide a national forum where 
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first Conference, 


ave been s¢ lected to spon 


interests which will 


‘ubliec Health Association, Mu 


ideasting fron 


) again act as Conference Chairmar 
‘1S Marsh, Vice-President of the Cour 
the Executive Secretary, and his off 
744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. ' 
the headquarters for preparations f 


Conference, 


Social Aspects of the Depre ssion. 
Social Science Research Council ann 
the publication of a series of Ress 
Monographs prepared under the dir 
of the Committee on Social Aspect 
the Depression. The members of th« 
mittee are: William F. Ogburn, Chain 
University of Chicago; Shelby M. H 
son, Russell Sage Foundation; Mal 
M. Willey, University of Minnesota 
Director of Studies, Samuel A. St 
University of Chicago 

The purpose of these volumes is t 
and stimulate research. Each author s« 
to examine critically tl 


Ly 


e literature on 


impact of the depression in his field 


the purpose of: (1 locating exist 
data and interpretations already wel 
tablished, (2) discovering serious in: 


quacies in information, and (3) for 


lating research | roblems feasible 


The monographs deal with the f 

g topics in relation to the depressi: 
crime, education, the family, internal 1 
gration, minority peoples, reading hal 
recreation, religion, rural life, social 
pects of consumption, social aspects 
health, social aspects of relief poli 
and social work. The monographs ar 
tainable at one dollar each (or ten doll 
for the set of thirteen) from the Coun 
230 Park Avenue, New York City. 

The monograph on education, prepare 
by the Educational Policies Commissi 
deals with problems in the areas of: | 
torical and comparative education, theor 
and philosophy, student personnel, p1 


gram of instruction, staff personnel, o1 


ganization and administration, finan 
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RESE 


IRCH NEWS 


administration, and profes 
entihe activities Usui g ti 
gs, the Commission has pre 
} . which extends ove a total 
ind is obtainable at 50 cents 


Washington 


1937, of the U. S. Office 


by Carl A. Jessen, points 
ce velopments in secondary 
er the headings of in 
secondary school popula 


ng for individual differences, 
ition movement, provisions 
ling and supplementing hig! 
cation, vocational educatior 
schools, the curriculum, guid 
1 comprehensive service to a 
ler the last heading are listed 
special services recently es 
r the ruidance of youth. 
] st two vears efforts ] LV 
to establish a number [ ser 
| involve the educati ol 
this nature ire the ( lal 
m Corps and the Nati 
nistrat n. Here also should 


committee on yout 


the Office of Education, whose 
ations on community rgal 
re for living, education for 
sc] 2 it nal ‘ dane 
y ] comn n ty ~ Vvevs re 
‘ An imbitious ente ry rise + 


mmission of the American Cour 
lueation The ye irl | f the 
ent f Superintenden for 1938 
with the subject of youth. Othe 
ings are the Codperative Stud) 
lary School Standards and th 
nary 1935 of the f ling 


IND COMMUNI 
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Hlealth «¢ the \ O th led 
Stat The July, 1937, nu r the 
Jo Oo Negro Kd ato is Ye iri NK 
N VI, entitled The Health Stat é 
Hlealth Education ¢ Ve 0 the 
/ fed Ntat his compre 1iensive \ ime 

i) iges “ livids } nto five | rts 

ceri 1 \ th eaith status he lt l 

ities It] edueati ritica!l S 
I ry I the veal ) k I R ) | “ail 
Wilbur of S ford Universit la 
bibliography. Dr. Wilbur’s closing stat 
| ‘ 

the Neg re not his 
ne. They belong to the whole popula 
I I r ere Ss no possi! ty I s at ng 

; , t Negro r hia disease He 
makes st as lequate a l n reser 

yr for s ’ Seng S SVI 8S, tube l 

Sis fol rrnea malar T" l 5 
t I W J ‘ wl ite skins ‘ a | iM 

0 sms living in his | ly can perhaps 
I e readily reacl nother Negré but 
they soon can and do spread to all ek 
ments t the lati n. We re ai hu 
eings, we ire ll pre to these is 
enemies of nkind, ¥ are susceptibl 
tron the stand nt of ( Ith to the re 
sults f lacl r discipline and ] e con 
duet | ‘ | al hol fa itate 
breakdown of morals. Alcol { ng 

inc! — t t t ‘ Negt Its 

ean ae 1] fact at? ent x 

tality nd rbidit rates, particu 
' ré ; ' ; SV} = 9 r 

| t ~ We not St its 
" Wet il ct l iT re i 
‘ ) } ‘ ; tw tabl 

| ke ‘ S | 

\ sequence t t 
he t Neg leaders must st ss religio. 

Lis S Ii I nil nd T sn T 
lal rt the health progra 

‘All in all, we can see throughout tl 

s and figures and facts presented 1 
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this survey that the Negro is on his way schools deal with class size for th f 
p from t standpoint of health, and 1? Spring term in elementary, juni 7 
that his rat f progress can be deter senior high schools, and with the ts 
! , SS i nsiderable legree by th of high-sixt grade mental and re ng 
actual int of expenditures of I nev tests for the fall semester if 1936 Peg 
nd energ in the fields of health eduea studies, as wel iS the Tollowing bu 8 
tor nd publi he tl The possibilities were prepared | Spencer D. Benb n 
nad some rT the etl Is have been den Robert B Abbott 
strated. The ill for inter-racial « ‘*‘Senior Hi S | Term Pre ss 
yperation, tok nee of differences, and re Report f the er Ending f 
Spect 1 pers ty I ichieve ents LO37 
fecapitulating in rapid fashion, th Low Oth Seholarship Report f f 
ris ) l hlems t iif iv be gI yuped | I ng ume 37.7? 
s: the health ha ls of pregnancy whicl Report Professional Study of 1 
re greatly inereased by syphilis nd ers and Principals of the O: kland 
gor I the ealth hazards of adoles Sel s for the Y« Ending 
nee and ng ilt 1 where tuber cembe 36 
318 ni t eS} t diseases take Results f Low-See 1 Grade M 
y t t healt hazards of the nd Read rests, Spring Sen 
n | the community typified by lack 37.7 
f facilities needed for protection; a) Results of Low-Fourth Grade Mi 
the th ha is iter ears in nid R ¢ Tests, Spring Semes 
whit egenerat seases are most 1937 
r nent I t the last, the heart Results High-Sixt Grade Me 
f the roble a the ¢ ild ind his needs, i | Re cy | sts Ne | ng CS 
i st be the jective t ird whicl 87 
! r endeavors for advancement Results of High-Ninth Grade Met 
fe if l Studve Recent research ind Re | t Sprin semes 
t fro the Oakland. Califor 1937.’? 











